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“The Uoyage of Your Dreams” 


VER three and a half months 
() of “open-sesame” adventur- 
ing! 30 countries as different each 
from the other as sun is from 
rain. Vivacious alert companions. 
A ship built expressly for cruis- 
ing the tropics—and for lordly 
leisure. Service deft and unobtru- 
sive. Surprises on every shore 
excursion. Poignant, age-old 
memories in the Holy Land. 
Young radicals and ancestor wot- 
ship in China. Food that “makes 
a difference.” 140 days, deeply 


etched with rusty-gold sunsets 
and a tapestry of dark, furtive, 
masked faces. The mysterious 
Orient ! 

Quaint knowledge to trans- 
form the brown of fact to the 
purple of fancy.—Did you know, 
for instance, that all Javanese 
actors and dancers wear masks, 
except when performing before 
their sovereign? Also—that the 
“Hot Potato Man” isa five-o’clock 
institution in the streets of 
Tokio? Leave remorseless winter 
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“"ROVND 


THE WORLD 


and sail away with the “Queen of 


_ Cruising. Steamships” on this voy- 
vage of*tediscovery. 


5. 8S) RESOLUTE 


Sailing from New York Jan. 7, 1929 


Rates $2,000 and up including a won- 
derful program of shore excursions. 


Write for descriptive literature. 
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YWou can’t mistake 
alm 
INNOVATION 


No other wardrobe CAN care 
for your clothes so well! 


In its swinging hang- 
ers—the patented “Se- 
lector” System — lies 
the secret of Innova- 
tion’s unmatched con- 
venience. 

Every garment in an 
Innovation is instantly 
accessible, without the 
need of a hinged top 
—the weak spot in 
other trunks. 


Ask to be shown a 
genuine Innovation, 
the only really differ- 
ent wardrobe trunk. 


Deauville 


The most luxuri- 
ous of all Innova- 
tionss ALL mod- 
els have the pat- 


ented Innovation 
features. 


RETAIL STORE 
10 EAST 47th STREET NEW YORK 
Telephones: Murray Hill 5936-5937-5536 
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MATCHLESS trip of world-wide fame which you 

can enjoy without added expense on your jour- 
ney to or from New York. Easy change from train to 
boat or boat to train at Albany, enabling you to 
include the journey in any summer itinerary. 


DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY 
May 19th to October 15th 


Be sure your ticket reads via Day Line. Or we will accept through rail 
tickets between New York and Albany and Albany and New York. 


Delightful one day outings New York to Indian Point, Bear 
Mountain, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie and return. 
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Beyond New Mexico’s train horizons 
explore by motor, in Santa Fe-Harvey 
comfort, a little known America of 
primitive Mexican villages, Spanish 
Missions, Indian Pueblos, prehistoric 
cliff dwellings and buried cities—all set in 
the matchless scenery of the Southern 
Rockies. Over a mile in the air, the cool 
dry climate is a revelation in summer. 


Two-day Puye Detour—$40 
Historic Santa Fé Trail and Old Santa Fé; Te- 


suque, Santa Clara and Santa Domingo Indian 
pueblos, and the great cliff dwellings at Puyé. 


Three-day Taos-Puyé Detour—$57.50 


All of the two-day Detour plus a magnificent 
150-mile motor drive to fascinat- 
ing Taos Pueblo, via the rugged 
gorge of the upper Rio Grande. 


NOTE: Rates cover every ex- 
ee EG pense, including motor trans- 
e portation, courier service, 
meals, and hotel accommoda- 
tions with bath. 


MAIL COUPON 


! W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 1041-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 
; Please send me free picture folder about the “‘Indian-detour” and “‘Harveycar’’ Motor Cruises. 
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Sailing January 12, 1929, on the S. S$. “Carinthia” 


The only city in the world where 
rickshaw boys wear ostrich plumes — 
long, colored feathers set 


between bullock horns 


@.The only cruise to visit all Africa—to 

encircle the continent and call at Dakar and 
Freetown in the primitive “Black Country” of West 
Africa, visit St. Helena, Napoleon’s prison island, and take 
all its members through the marvelous Big Game Country of 
British East Africa. Visiting also Cape Town and Dutch South Africa, 
Durban @F Natal, Madagascar, Mombasa 07 Egypt. Rates, $1250 (7 up. 


Send for the Booklet —“ROUND AFRICA CRUISE” 


MEDITERRANEAN WINTER CRUISE 


@, Sailing January 22, 1929, on the S. S.‘'Samaria.” The Annual Raymond -Whitcomb Winter Cruise 

through the Mediterranean, with a fortnight in Egypt and the Holy Land. To the famous Mediterranean 
cities and great ports—Gzbraltar, Algiers, Naples, Athens, Constantinople, Venice and Nice—it will add visits to 
Taormina in Sicily, to the islands of Malta, Cyprus, Corsica and Sardinia, and to the Dalmatian coast. $1000 &% up. 


LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


: : : 3 : Z : A d-Whi is 
Summer and Winter trips on Special Trains built especially for Raymond-Whitcomb a4 pe Rone ee eae ts a 


—the finest railway cars in the world. globe. Send to any office for complete particulars. 


RAYMOND &€ WHITCOMB COMBARNY 
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NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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fy HINE! There is more ro- hills. Live again the fairy tales that 

mance woven into these five once enchanted you, the legends of 

letters than in any other the Nibelungen, of Siegfried and of 

word, “The most beautiful river in Lohengrin. Visit Germany’s magnif- 

the world”, Walt Whitman called it. icent cathedral cities of thousand 

Go, dream in this wonderland of ro- _ years’ historic fame, yet ever young, 
mantic castles crowning melodious and _ unexcelled in hospitality. 


To help you enjoy your visit to Germany, we will gladly send you, gratis, illustrated 
booklets and information on summer events, transportation, fares, hotels, spas, ete. 
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pectation—Luxurious comfort, perfect 
service, enjoyable entertainment, on 
board the ‘Rotterdam.’ Scenic splendor, 
strange and thrilling sights in interesting 
Old World lands. 
By the famous ‘‘ROTTERDAM” 8th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 7, 1929 
Under the Hottanp-America Line’s own management 
“THE ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her ap- 
pointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high stan- 
dards of service and management on board. 

71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the playground of 
Morocco and North Africa), Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar 
Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the 


300 Rooms—300 Bathrooms Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik (on the Dalmatian 


Coast), Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. Easter in Italy (April 
Ist). Carefully planned Shore Excursions included in Cruise Fare, Stop-over in 
Europe. Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 
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8 Bld. de la Madeleine, Paris 


Francisco, Mexico City, Montreal, Winnipeg. 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 
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Photograph by Martin Johnson 


THE.GIANT QUADRUPEDS OF AFRICA 


A herd of giraffes is one of the most fascinating spectacles in the animal world. These 
grotesque and extravagantly misproportioned creatures are the strangest beasts surviving 
from prehistoric times. The ancients, who knew these animals only by the exaggerated 
reports of travelers, classed them with such fabulous monsters as the sea-serpent, the 
phoenix and the unicorn. Not until the time of Caesar did an astonished Roman popu- 
lace actually see a living camelopard. Today the giraffe continues to excite our wonder 
and it is one of the most sought-after animals for menageries and zoos. Essentially 
creatures of the open plain, most giraffes languish and die in captivity. Those that live 
lose spirit and personality. 
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ast whose first introduction to the reality has not been 
fraught with a secret pang of disappointment. For uncon- 
sciously, perhaps—and certainly aided by the deliberate watering 
of the dying plant of Romance by writers of fiction—the minds 
of most of us have refused to accept those dreadfully prosaic 
changes which have necessarily accompanied the march of civiliza- 
tion. About to catch our first glimpse of Malaya with tomorrow's 
dawn, we tumble into our bunk to dream of dark and tortuous 
jungle paths, beset with unnamed perils for the hardy venturer 
into their gloomy tunnels; of a people inscrutable and treacherous 
as their own forests—in the words of an ancient voyager, “folke 
ryghte felonouse and foule and of cursed kynde.” 

Dawn duly breaks—and with it bitter disillusionment. Far as 
the eye can reach stretch the paraphernalia of roaring commerce. 
Great cranes are rattling and snarling over bales and cases bla- 
zoned with the devices of Manchester and Glasgow; a street 
glimpsed between the gaping warehouses, where by rights should 
have been an intriguing vista of murderous dens and haunts of 
vice, presents instead a vision of electric trams clanging up and 
down against a background plastered with posters acclaiming the 
allurements of Mr. Charles Chaplin, of Someone’s Whisky, and 
of someone Else’s Lightning Corn-Cure; and the coolies who 
squabble for possession of your luggage exhibit small trace of 
being “ryghte felonouse” in their carefree smiles. 

In the first rush 
of disappointment 
you forget that the 
dawn which lit this, 
your earliest sight 
of Malaya, was a 
fairy flood of 
mother - 0’ - pearl 
slashed across with 
green and gold and 
heliotrope—a_ glory 
no works of man 
have power to de- 
file. . . 

Up-country, then, 
for Romance? As 
the train rumbles 
through the Perak 
countryside, now 
flashing past a 
stately grove of 
coconut palms 
now past a village 
of pile - dwellings 
_ mirrored in glitter- 
ing padi-fields, you 
begin to build your 
shattered dream 
anew. At a wayside 
station a Malay, 
leaning his bicycle 
against a wall, 


ERE can be few visitors, I] suppose, to the modern Far 
, E 


refreshment. 


REFRESHMENT BY THE WAYSIDE 
Considering the burden this young mother has been carrying, it is small wonder she has stopped for 


When she has finished her tea, she will again take up her curious cargo. On one 
end of a pole across her shoulder will dangle the box resting behind her, on the other end will 
swing her youngster, inadequately protected from the sun’s rays by the little parasol attached 
to his traveling cradle. 


NOMADS OF THE MALAYAN JUNGLES 


Into the Trackless Hinterlands of Malaya—With Timid Sur- 
vivors of the Neolithic Age—Hunting With the Deadly Blowpipe 


By HUBERT S. BANNER, F.R.G:S. 


lights a “gasper”’ of your own favorite brand with a petrol lighter, 
and another vision dissolves in acid. 

You enter a patch of forest dark and forbidding as any you 
had conjured up in your imaginings; but before you have had time 
to attune your mind to its lurking terrors the train is rushing past 
acres and acres of rubber plantation—trees, trees, trees in serried 
ranks, all of a height, all clad in the same somber uniform of 
dark green, wearing their tapping-cuts like wound-stripes, each 
painted with its individual number like an identification-disk. You 
sigh and close your eyes. 

Towering white limestone cliffs crowned with shaggy wigs of 
forest. Surely here must linger at least the shy ghosts of the 
glamour you crossed the world to find! Alas, limestone pinnacles 
are of a surety the outposts of a mining area; and indeed, almost 
on the horrifying thought, the train is whirling you past a land- 
scape grey and desolate as a landscape in the moon, a country 
pocked and riven and pitted, where smoke-stacks belch sable 
clouds to the heavens and huge, stark frameworks straddle the 
earth. 

The Romance of Industrial Progress? You mutter that you 
did not voyage ten thousand miles from Birmingham in search 
of that. You close your eyes once more, perhaps to sleep 
through the hot, drowsy hours of the afternoon. And when you 
open them again, you wonder if at last dreams have not come true. 

They have. You are looking down on a tumbled sea of forest- 
top that drops away 
into depths so pro- 
found that green 
merges into blue- 
grey, blue-grey into 
misty purple. 
Across the gorge, 
the forest climbs 
up and up, tier upon 
tier, into the dizzy 
blue of the firma- 
ment. Wisps of 
vapor trail linger- 
ingly over its swell- 
ing bosom; the trees 
huddle motionless, 
as though listening 
in a dead hush of 
expectation. Far 
over yonder, be- 
yond the Kinta Val- 
ley, where Gunong 
Kerbau — “Buffalo 
Mountain” — lies 
flat against the sky 
like a slab of slate, 
in the unsullied re- 
gions of silence, 
where earth com- 
mingles and com- 
munes with heaven, 
you shall find that 
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Photo by Dems H. Hazell 
A SAKAI MOTHER AND HER CHILD 

A sling across the shoulder serves this mother as an adequate support 
for her plump and oddly tonsured infant. While the men among the 
aboriginal Sakai are content with only the traditional loin cloths, the 
women have adopted the Malay sarong and often drape a loose cloth 
about the shoulders as well. They are also fond of bead chains and 

armlets and they use a “cosmetic” made of earth pigment. 


which you sought elsewhere in vain, There shall your dreams 
suffer no rude shatterings by Orientals who smoke Virginia 
cigarettes and babble of the latest cowboy film. There in those 
serene heights dwell shy folk who have never even heard of Mr. 
Chaplin or his bowler hat—folk to whom the whole mass of 
civilization’s machinery is as nothing, a people living today even 
as their Neolithic forebears lived, untouched by Progress and 
uncaring. But if you would see these wild follk and their manner 
of life, you must enlist the courtesies of a certain Forest Officer, 
one of those very few among men who holds the key to their 
confidence. : 

The way has gradually narrowed to a path so straight that the 
vegetation has interlocked overhead, like the groining above a 
Gothic aisle. The light is a dim, green luminosity, as though 
we were walking at the bottom of a shallow sea. Our clothes are 
continually clutched by creeping, spiny vines. Soon to our plain- 
dwellers’ eyes there is no longer any path at all. Yet the Malay 
guide pushes steadily ahead through the clinging thickets, some- 
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times abruptly changing direction without even a moment’s hesi- 
tation, though for no reason that our dull senses may discern, 
The hush is so absolute that a snapping twig cracks like a pistol- 
shot; yet all about and around is a vague stir, an indefinable 
palpitation of teeming, invisible life. But of a sudden there comes 
a bustling commotion overhead. A monkey—doubtless posted as 
a sentinel by his tribe—has parted the foliage and is peering down 
at us with gravest disapproval. His wizened face, creased into 
a mirthless grin, might be that of a startled satyr. Abruptly he 
flings off the paralysis of his surprise, hurls at us the rind of a 
fruit he has been consuming, and goes crashing away through 
the tree-tops, chattering and barking. The whole jungle instantly” 
awakes to loud-voiced life. Birds screech and whirr up from the 
tree-tops; a rapid succession of crashes announces the headlong” 
flight of the monkeys’ main body, and the whole closely-interwoven 
roof of greenery shivers and trembles under the movements of 
the myriad wild things galvanized into activity by the alarm. 

Quite unexpectedly—so far as we are concerned, that is—we 
emerge into a tiny clearing. Not a soul is in sight, but across 
the glade stand a couple of rude shelters—they cannot even be 
held to qualify to be called huts—constructed of bamboo and 
dried palm-leaves. One side is left entirely open and unprotected. 

“Semang dwellings,’ announces the Forest Officer briefly. 

“And where are the Semang?” 

“Within a yard or so, I expect. They'll come out after thev've™ 
had a good dekko and made up their minds that you’re harmless, 
They know me, of course. Daresay they want to satisfy them- 
selves of Abdul’s bona fides, too,” he adds, indicating the Malay 
guide. 

His words are justified; for after a short interval, during which 
we undergo all the mental discomfort which accompanies the 
sensation of being watched by unseen eyes, and reflect with what 
ease a poisoned dart might have been put through our skins, had 
our appearance inspired disfavor, there comes a rustling in the 
vegetation and half-a-dozen little brown folk file shyly out into 
the open. 

They are short of stature and slightly built, with skins of a 
color ranging from sooty black to dark brown. ‘Their features, 
although not unpleasantly thick, are distinctly negroid, their hair 
frizzly. As for clothing, the men are seemingly content with the 
sweet simplicity of a T-shaped loin-cloth, while the women wear 
one rather more ample. But even these wild, timid creatures of 
the forest are not exempt from the obsession of Eve’s daughters 
the wide world over, for their loin-cloths are supplemented with 
a belt of dried leaves or grass, and they also sport bangles of 
plaited rattan. 

“These coves,” 


the Forest Officer explains, “are really and 


truly a survival of the Neolithic age, representing the stage of 
They have literally 


culture before man learned to plant crops. 
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NOMAD SEMANG OF THE MALAY FOREST 


Roaming over the vast areas of jungle and living on birds and animals 

killed with their long blowpipes the shy Semang are veritable survivors 

of neolithic days. They have no knowledge of agricultural or pastoral 

pursuits; they live a purely nomadic life; and they are presumably the 
aborigines of Malaya. 
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*steeper, the brushwood even thicker. 
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10 knowledge at all either of agriculture or of pastoral pursuits, 
ut live a purely nomad life, roaming on no apparent plan or 
ystem over vast jungle areas. They live on such birds and animals 
s they are able to trap or bring down with the blowpipe, on 
ish, on tortoises and other reptiles, and sometimes on wild roots, 
berries or fruits. They don’t even cook their food properly; a 
uperficial singeing on hot embers seems to be enough for ’em.” 
“And yet,” we feel prompted to suggest, “those dart-quivers 
hey are carrying are quite artistically carved, and one of the girls 
yas a bag made of some sort of matting.” 
“Oh, they are handy enough in their primitive way. They 
make domestic utensils of bamboo and weave quite good matting 
‘rom pandanus leaf. Religion? Well, they are Animists of sorts 
make offerings to the spirits of the elements and their own 
imcestors. Naturally enough, religion with them mostly boils 
lown to the forest which is their whole terra cognita. ‘Their 
children are usually named after animals or trees or flowers, and 
heir songs are all about the jungle.” 


“And who are they, when all is said and done? The aborigines 


@i Malaya?” 


“Presumably; nobody knows for sure. But two things are 
juite certain; firstly, that they were in the country long, long 
vefore the first of the Malays arrived from Sumatra, or wherever 


Whey did arrive from; and secondly, that they are close relations 


yf the Veddahs, the Andamanese and the Nicobarese.” 

Our cicerone takes leave of his queer little friends and we push 
mnwards once more. Again there is no track that we can distin- 
ruish as such, but the guide never falters. The way becomes 
At length, as before, we 
ebouch abruptly into a clearing. 

“Deserted Sakai garden,” the Forest Officer pronounces, point- 
ng to a straggling patch of millet half overgrown with wild 
zrasses. 

“T thought you said they have no knowledge of cultivation 
ht all.” 

“That was the Semang,” he explains patiently. “The Sakai are 
an entirely different pair of shoes. They cultivate rice, millet, 
ndian corn and tapioca, and keep all sorts of animals. Let’s 
push on and find one of their clearings that isn’t deserted.” 
“Why should any be deserted, though?” 

“Very frequently there’s no reason at all that we can discern. 
But pretty often it’s because there has been a death. Sakai never 
stay on where anyone has died. They simply bury the deceased, 
ith one or two articles of daily use—-domestic utensils for a 
woman, a blowpipe or chopper for a man—harter off the remainder 
of his or her effects, burn down the house, and hop Even 
when that means abandoning a whole crop unharvested, it’s all 
the same to them. They’ve been used a good deal, you know, as 
labor for clearing jungle for planting and mining, and they’re splen- 

did at the job while they stick to it; but it’s really a question 
whether their little idiosyncrasies don’t counterbalance their effi- 


A CHINESE HERBALIST 
Among the many races that comprise the polyglot population of Singa- 


pore the Chinese are conspicuous. They retain their native costumes and 
their native customs, and this old herbalist carries on his trade in the 
cosmopolitan seaport just as though he were in a Chinese city. 


Photo by Denis H. Hazell 
A YOUTHFUL FOREST DWELLER 


As soon as a Sakai boy can walk he is given a parang, the chopping 


knife that is indispensable to forest dwellers. This stout weapon serves 

every conceivable use from cutting the toenails to digging, skinning 

game and cutting a pathway through the forest. With miraculous skill, 

a Sakai will carve his way through apparently impenetrable undergrowth 
at a rate of two miles an hou, 


ciency. To start with, their shyness makes it difficult to get hold 
of ’em at all; and then there’s this queer habit of theirs of suddenly 
clearing out of a district for no apparent reason. They think noth- 
ing of chucking a job with no warning at all, and without even 
bothering to collect their wages for the work they’ve already done. 
However ; 

He breaks off at a sudden furious barking of dogs and chatter- 
ing of monkeys, and a moment later we are standing in a cleared 
space with pretty well-built houses of bamboo, rattan and palm- 
leaves standing around its edges. So cleverly camouflaged are 
these huts that at first it is difficult to pick them out from the 
background of vegetation. There are perhaps a dozen people, 
in various stages of dress or undress, moving about among the 
dwellings; numerous dogs are filling the air with their suspicions 
of our good faith, and several small monkeys chained to the poles 
of the houses join in the general medley. Also, we are astonished 
to see a couple of young wild pigs running about among the 
dogs, likewise a number of fowl which we fail, at first glance, 


to identify. 
** Jun gle- 
fowl,” says 
the Forest Of- 
ficer in an- 
swer tO Our 
question. 
“theywigerep 
‘em “pi nelly. 
and simply as 
pets, like the 
wild pig; 
never think of 
eating either 
one or the 
other.” 
One of the most deadly weapons ever devised by These Sa- 
savage man, the swmpitan, or blowpipe, hurls its silent kai, we  ob- 
and poisonous dart with fatal accuracy. The darts serve, are tall- 
are made from palm splinters dipped in the dried ee an droren 
juice of the upas tree, a poison which retains its . 
stouter build 


power for nearly two months, paralyzes the nerve 
centers and eventually produces death. than were the 
Semang, like- 


wise fairer of skin. Their hair, too, differs in that it is straight 
instead of crinkly. The men, as do the Semang, wear a T- ‘shaped 
cloth; but as regards their wives and daughters, it is curious to 
note, in view of the fact that these people generally dwell in more 
remote regions than do the Semang, that their womenfolk have 
largely taken to the Malay sarong, while they not infrequently 
wear a loose cloth about the shoulders as well. Moreover, they 
go in much more for “jewelry” than do the Semang women, being 
extremely prone to decorate themselves with bead “chains, ar milets 
and so on, and even to use cosmetics in the form of earth-pigment. 
Another meretricious aid to beauty consists of a metal or wooden 
skewer thrust through the nose. One custom they have, however, 
which really and truly does add a beautifying touch—that of wear- 
ing a scarlet hibiscus blossom behind the ear. The effect, however 
barbaric and bizarre, can be very charming in its wild way. 

After the first startled movement the Sakai evidently recognize 
the Forest Officer, and one of their number—the headman’s son, 
as we learn—comes forward to converse without any sign of 
timidity. But, as was also the case with the Semang, lingering 
glances of suspicion seem to rest on the Malay, Abdul, and pres- 
ently the Forest Officer vouchsafes what may be the explanation. 

“In the bad old days before British protection,” he says, “the 
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systems in the world. 
flow the life and commerce of the peninsula. 


TRAVEL 


A FOREST WATERWAY 
The vast and impenetrable forests which cover such a large part of the Malay peninsula 
are intersected by countless rivers and streams forming one of the most lavish water 


In many places the rivers are the only highways and along them 
Here is a typical group of the houseboats 
on which hundreds of Malays make their homes. 


Malays used to hunt these little jungle johnnies like wild beasts 
and torce thein into slavery. To people accustomed to the abso- 
lute freedom of the forests, the occasional reports that drifted 
back from their captured kinsfolk spelled terror unspeakable, and 
they retired farther and farther into the depths of the jungle. 
When hunted, they used to take to the trees, using aerial road- 
ways of plaited vines, the women carrying any children that were 
too young to walk strapped to their backs. But now and then it 
happened that some poor wretch of a slave would buy his freedom 
by a promise to lead his masters to the Sakai haunts; and then 
sometimes a whole tribe would be surrounded and eventually 
forced by starvation to come down to earth and—slavery. Well, 
the racial subconscious self, so to speak, has not forgotten those 
hunts. Heredity is very strong in these people, and even today 
there is still a trace of unreasoning fear for the men of Abdul’s 
race, except perhaps among such Sakai as have interbred with 
jungle Malays or Chinese woodcutters.”’ 

The Sakai houses, as already observed, are of a superior type 
to the dwellings of the Semang. Built off the ground on bamboo 
poles, they have sides of plaited bamboo or tree-bark and a roof 
of the same material, utterly impervious to the heaviest tropical 
downpour. The floors, being constructed of split bamboo, afford 
a springy and not too uncomfortable sleeping-place. The whole 
affair is bound together with rattans and can be built in from 
six to eight hours. 

“These are evidently a more highly developed people than the 
Semang,’ we venture to suggest. “What is the exact relation- 
ship between the two? 

“Ask me another,” the Forest Ole: replies with a shrug. 
“Their dialects are akin, though their physique and color differ, 
and despite the fact that the Semang is a round-headed type while 
the Sakai is long-headed. Both were in the Peninsula long ages 
before the coming of the Malays. But there are very close 
resemblances between the Sakai language and the tongues of the 
Mon-Khmer peoples, so the generally accepted belief is that they 
originated from a stock akin to that which inhabited Siam before 
the coming of the conquering Thai, or Siamese people, from the 
north.” 

“How do the Sakai religious beliefs compare with those of the 
Semang ?” 

“Rather favorably. They are enormously superstitious, of 
course, and recognize a whole host of malignant spirits of the 
mountains and valleys, wicked demons-who deal out sickness, 
death and all sorts of calamity. But they have developed a, primi- 
tive form of sun-worship, and the fact of their burying articles 
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Pirin; show us El-Teppe (Peak of 
Storms), Doutuff Peak and the Kresna 
Defile where the Bulgars attacked the 
Greek army and King Constantine in the 
second Balkan war. Kolio was eager to 
please us; he would have us share with 
him the beauties of his country. He knows 
his Rila, has climbed every peak in Pirin, 
and has slept at night under the tall beech 
trees with the wolves and jackals howling 
about him. ‘Do you not see,’ he would 
say, “how beautiful that is!” pointing to 
some rocky cliff in Pirin. “But. wait, 
wait,” he would add, “wait till you see 
Undula!” 

We were in Kolio’s domain. What he 
said about the monastery’s refusing hos- 
pitality after nine o’clock made some feel 
uneasy, yet I suspected that these doors 
which had resisted battering timbers in 
the days of haiduks would fly open for 
Kolio. He clutched the iron clapper 
which hung at the door, and his. arm, 
strong as the branch of a tree, began to 
swing. Sharp, brittle, metallic sounds 
leaped from, the door, darted like arrows 
over the trees, shattered the sacred still- 
ness of the forests and drowned them- 
selves in the ceaseless groan of the Rila 
river. 

“Who’s there?” came the deep voice of 
the pandoor from the inside. 

“Tell Pano this is Kolio from Sofia and 
open the door,” our friend replied. Pano, 
as we later discovered, was the monas- 
tery’s secretary. 

“Gospodin secretaria has retired,” re- 
torted the man inside. 

“Wake him up; tell him it’s Kolio from 
Sofia with important people. Do you 
hear?” 

In less than five minutes the iron bars 
squeaked and the wings of the heavy door 
swung open. We were in the courtyard 
of the monastery. Except for the snor- 
ing and gurgling of two fountains which 
vomited limpid water into old wooden 
troughs, and the flickering, petal-like 
flame of an oil-burning lamp in a remote 
corner, everything was quiet and dark in- 
side. 

A swarthy, curly-haired, vivacious little 
man met us. His eyes gleamed like glow- 
ing charcoals in the night. He extended 
his hand and shook ours vigorously. This 
was Pano, the secretary. Grinning in the 
moonlight and uttering courteous words, 
he gave the impression of a man as 
shrewd and crafty as a monk. This im- 
pression he subsequently dispelled when, 
having invited us to his apartment, he 
treated us with golden honey from the 
monastery’s innumerable hives scattered 
through its extensive domain. He brought jugs of wine from 
the cellar, wine thick and black, a few drops of which poured 
on the palm of the hand rolled like globules of quick-silver. 
After this he entertained us with such weird and harrowing 
stories of monkish life that, sipping honey and wine, we forgot 
all about sleep, swallowed his words, and watched closely his 
gesticulations—those queer movements he made with his short 
arms and body to illustrate the strange, incredible incidents he 
so graphically narrated. 

At three o'clock in the morning the staccato beat of the wooden 
bell, summoning the monks to their early morning worship, inter- 
rupted the monastic tales. We insisted that Pano resume the 
narrations, but he prevailed upon us to walk out on the veranda. 

In the courtyard the water kept gurgling, from the fountain 
cocks and bubbled in the troughs; the petal of flame under the 
arch in the remote corner continued its struggle with the dark- 


of the Rila Monastery. 
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WITHIN THE MONASTERY’S CHURCH 
Incalculable wealth has gone into the making of the radiant iconostasis which adorns the church 


Gold, silver, precious stones, magnificent icons and numerous beautifully 
illuminated frescoes cover the walls and the ceiling in dazzling profusion. Within the black casket, at 
the right of the doorway leading into the altar, is the body of St. John, the patron saint of the 
monastery. On rare occasions the casket is opened and pilgrims are permitted to view the wrist 


of the saint’s left hand. 


ness; the moon still cast strata of pale light upon the metallic 
cupolas of the church in the center of the courtyard. The for- 
ests which engulfed the cloister and rose to the very stars did 
not breathe. From the dim retreats of the ring-shaped convent 
emerged monks, and like shapeless black masses moved toward 
the entrance of the church. 

“I often come out here at night!” said the little secretary, 
his eyes still glowing despite the sleepless night. ‘Sometimes 
a terrible fear seizes me and IJ hold the revolver in my hand. At 
such times I see forms passing over the forests; I even see 
things moving about the courtyard, entering the church, or the 
fortress next to it. But there are moments in the night when I 
am afraid of nothing. I stand here entranced. The forests 
sleep, as if lulled by the spirit of St. John. There is no sound, 
only that ceaseless, monotonous murmur of the river.” 

Rila Monastery is a feudal state in itself. The Bulgar tsar, 
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THE COURTYARD OF RILA 


The courtyard of the monastery is surrounded by tiers of balconies on 


which face hundreds of rooms for the monks and for the monastery’s 
visitors. Rila Monastery was founded by the Bulgarian monk, Father 
John, who died in 946. Pillaged many times, Rila has frequently been 
rebuilt and the present structure was erected about a hundred years ago. 


Ivan Shishman, granted it a charter through the power of which 
the monastery became the possessor of thousands of acres of 
forests, rivers and lakes. This chart, a roll of parchment now in 
the monastery’s museum, is its most valuable document. The 
possessions thus acquired were subsequently recognized by the 
Turkish sultans Suleiman, Selim and Murat; the monastery 
was exempted from paying to the Turkish government the cus- 
tomary land taxes and the “ushur” on its crops and_ other 
products. 
The Rila cloister has sheep and goats without number grazing 
through its boundless domain. It has horses, oxen, vineyards, 
apiaries, mills, mines, and forests of precious timber which 
Italian firms now exploit for building material. In addition to 
these immense riches in live stock, land, timber, water power and 
other natural resources, it has been the recipient of priceless 
gifts from kings, sultans, emperors, pashas and peasants. Its 
museum is the repository of the costliest gifts the human mind 
could design and 
the hand execute. 
Cut Oo 741 ets of 
mother of pearl 
capped with gems 
from India, 
candelabra of 
metals and 
designs, studded 
miters, nameless 
antics, everyone a 
fortune in itself, 
fill the museum. 
The spacious 
stock rooms are 
stuffed with rugs, 
blankets,  stock- 
ings, pillow-cases, 
all made by the 
hands of peasant 
women from 
wool _ sheared, 
carded, dyed and 
spun by + them. 
And all this un- 
appraiSable 


Tare 


LOOKING TOWARD THE CHURCH 


Framed with this arch is the monastery’s church. A little to the left 
is seen part of the old fortress in which the monks used to barricade 


themselves during the turbulent days when Rila was assaulted by ban- } 


dits and bashibazouks. Today Rila is still a feudal state in itself, pos- 
sessing thousands of acres of land and immense natural riches. 


stormy existence of one thousand years. In days gone by, when 
bandits ruled the mountains, it was always an easy prey, and 
frequently regular Turkish tabours would lay siege and plunder 
and burn it at will. The present structures were built one hun- 
dred years ago by a stone-mason from Debre, Macedonia, a man 
who could neither read nor write and who kept his accounts on 
a tally. Yet this illiterate architect erected a marvelous struc- 
ture, combining in its simple design the impregnable castle of the 
Middle Ages with the veranda and colonnade of the eighteenth 
century cloister. The roofs of all the buildings are covered 
with old-fashioned hand-made tiles. These are consistent with 
the cloister architecture and the hovering atmosphere of worship 
and prayer; but this harmonious detail has already been broken 
by a segment of roof retiled with flat red tiles of the Marseilles 
type. The monks have had a hankering for modern things and 
have insisted that the old-fashioned tiles be swept away and the 
entire monastery covered with the new type of tile. This will 
detract from the 


the cloister. To 
replace the semi- 
tubular old hand- 
made tiles, sym- 
bolic of monas- 
tied 1 esa na 
churches, with 
the broad, plate- 
like tile that be- 
comes the roof of 
a hotel or school- 
house, would be 
like taking off the 
fur kalpak from 
the head of a 
Bulgar peasant 
attired in his na- 
tive costume and 
putting in its 
place a silk hat 
from, Parise 
Furthermore they 
talk of installing 
electric lights in 


wealth is the THE SACRED STRONGHOLD all the rooms, in 
property of the The largest and most impressive monastery in the Balkans, Rila is set amid high hills and luxuriant the chapel and 
monks, of whom forests. Founded nearly a thousand years ago, Rila is still the goal of thousands of pilgrims who jour- on the veranda. 
there are now ney there every year from all parts of the orthodox Balkans This would be 
about forty, even a_ greater 


though in the past thete have been as many as three hundred 
at one time, 

The monastery would have been incomparably richer in such 
gifts had it not been wiped out by fire several times ‘in’ its 


sacrilege. Where then the mystic charm of the wax candle and 
the flame of the oil-lamp, wavering in the dim corner and scat- 
tering its weak religious light beneath the arch? 

(Continued on page 44) 
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IPLOMACY 1s 
D a path of dal- 
lance to be 


negotiated with the 
skill of a funambulist. 
Enemies at home, 
plotting to traduce 
and supplant;  col- 
leagues at hand, 
scheming to frustrate, 
make the dusty length 
of Legation Street 
like a rice paddie sewn with garter snakes. Added to funda- 
mental vexations are the petty annoyances imposed on cosmo- 
politan culture and sophistication by small-town crystallization. 

Every visitor to Peking takes a pot-shot at diplomacy. It’s 
the only thing there to shoot at. Diplomats approved and un- 
molested in large capitals often show up as shining marks for 
envy and resentment at short range. Somerset Maugham, for 
example, got nothing from a visit to China’s capital except 
a sense of personal irritation over the cuff links and drawl of 
a British attaché; and a certain perennial Peking raconteur, 
not himself an official, presents all social life there as made up 
of mean people meanly motivated. 

Such peevish viewpoints fall wide of the mark. The diplo- 
mats themselves fill their allotted places in the social pattern 
as innocent of offence as cubes in a block picture. Boredom, 
often regarded as snobbery in the bearing of life-worn ambas- 
sadors, is nothing more than the sort of weariness revealed in 
the haughty strides 
and blasé disdain 
of a camel train 
on its time-beaten 
desert trail. 

Very few men 
at the top in diplo- 
macy are really in- 
terested in society. 
It is merely a rou- 
tine 1o be gotten 
through amiably by 
a hard-working, 
hard-fisted, shrewd 
set of men with na- 
tions instead of 


A symbol of vanished imperial glories, this 

lion still protects the Summer Palace of the 

late Empress Dowager from demons and 
evil spirits 


ents. The young- 
sters serving under 
them don’t have it 
easy either, for 
envoys sit up late 
and rise early. 
“My chief,’ com- 


Z. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 
IN DIPLOMATIC PEKING 


Watching the Social Comedy in the Legation Quarter—Some Brilliant Masters of 
Statecraft—China’s Future and the Occidental Diplomat 


By ANNULET ANDREWS OHL 


Since snobs are everywhere, diplomacy must have its share, 
but few get to the top in a profession that demands more than 
any other, perhaps, courtesy toward every class with which the 
official comes in contact. The defeat of a life’s ambition through 
snobbery has become a legend in our own State Department. 
When a first secretary at our Embassy in London greeted with 
casual condescension an old college-mate, who called with his 
bride, he did not foresee that this unimportant young man from 
heme would be President of the United States at the psycho- 
logical moment planned by the secretary for his own appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 


The axe fell more swiftly than in this case upon one of our 
secretaries of Legation in Peking. His wife was a continental 
and still retained at the crepuscular hour the grand manner and 
some of the beauty that captivated Paris in her prime. But she 
had a positive gift for saying the wrong thing. Even, on meet- 
ing the handsomest envoy in Peking, to whom other women said 
the right thing, caressingly maybe, this hapless dame said, “Ah, 
prince, I know the history of your family. You belong to the 
illegitimate branch.” European noblemen don’t mind this so 
much. They frequently joke about their bars sinister, but they’d 
choose to do their own joking. 

On! well, this lady was impossible. “She wasn’t anything worth 
writing home about, but the little village, always avid for di- 
version, got a kick out of attitudes and assumptions. ‘When 
she posed as ill amid the flatteries of pink lights and a du Barry 
bed, both genders flocked to glimpse the opaquely visible abun- 
dance of a shape once Phyrne-fair. 

“Come,” said the Madame la Ministre of a staid little country 
of full petticoats 
and high-cut linen 
chemises; “come,” 
she insisted to a 
friend, “let us go 
and see. We would 
not be permitted to 
enter such a bou- 
doir at home, but 
here we may.” 

“She was one in- 
sertion from throat 
to hem,’ gasped 
the visitor when 
she had seen—this 
would have been 
modest at present, 
and even then it 
was harmless 
enough, the futile 
gesture of a fading 
coquette ! 

If she had only 
been amiable, as so 


Sree. ae THE CEREMONIAL COACH ARRIVES AT THE EMBASSY many coqguettes 
fa'che “has a f ; 5 ger ; are; but she was 
tten habit of get- Republican China has been reluctant to banish all the pomp of the old order. This ceremonial coach, suankanine Aicnbor 
Peo 8 which is quite as ornate as the old palanquins used by the Dowager Empress and her ministers, was ~ "  ? Se 
j ting wp at SUNMTISE the official conveyance for the presidents of the Republic. Now it is used by any dictator who may ant, swung into the 
and putting me to be temporarily in control of Peking affairs. Legation like an 


work just as I’m 


| turning into bed.” 


It is, however, the pervasiveness of rank in Peking, where 


| residents, with few exceptions, are officials, that offends the out- 


) 
| 


sider. | The latter is irritated on finding himself seated below the 
salt at a dinner where precedence begins with the youngest 
“wonk’’—that is, consular student—and proceeds unbrokenly up 
to the doyen. Of course, some of the smaller fry are preten- 
tious, and the outsider visits his spleen against this bitterly- 
resented aroma of self-complacency—upon a monocled minister 
or immaculately groomed secretary. 


armored cruiser on 
a sea of musk; treated the Legation staff like bell-hops, prima 
donna style; never spoke anything but French in the official 
home of a minister who couldn’t speak anything but American. 
She hated America; had never been there; never intended to go. 
But she did go—by way of a transfer, an order from the State 
Department, not to our America, but to a dreadful post full of 
black people, tarantulas, and self-erected statues to Simon Boli- 
var and Guzman Blanco. 
Our State Department is not directly responsible for the ap- 
pointment of some of the younger men, inconsequent aides and 


Za 


attachés, wished on our chanceries abroad. The increasing senti- 
ment toward choosing ambassadors by line of promotion is de- 
leting these useless sons. Formerly, however, doting mamas 
could persuade kindly old political appointees bound for foreign 
posts to take their darlings along. ‘“Charlie’”—or “Jimmie,” as it 
happened, “loved to travel, and doted on foreigners and society, 
and would be so useful!’ Sometimes these little cream-fed 
bantams were handy at tea-time, or of practical use in taking im- 
portant visitors from home to the Yoshiwari or the Nikko 
temples in Japan, or to the Great Wall, or the Thieves Market 
for curios in China. 

One among the lot, however, exported East by an amiable 
ambassador, had been a dropped baby,—if you know what I 
mean. Anyway, the chancery wouldn’t stick for a moron who 
couldn’t even sort 
and filé corte- 
spondence, said he 
could keep on be- 
ing a dropped ba- 
by as far as the of- 
fice was concerned, 
and when he drop- 
ped a hot cup of 
tea down the back 
of an icy ambassa- 
dress, he was drop- 
ped back home. 

Many curious 
figures from all 
parts of the world 
have come to the 
foreign colony in 
China’s capital. 
There was for in- 
stance, a certain 
continental prince 
shipped east of 
Suez by his family 
for reformation in 
Peking—God save 
the mark! 

He made his dé- 
but at the season’s 
first ball. At the 
end of a dance and 
the middle of the 
evening, his en- 
trance held babble 
breathless, hung 
sight gruesomely 
focused on wn- 
wholesome beauty. 
Slim, polished, im- 
maculately attired, 
the figure ad- 
vanced, with head 
tucked sidewise 
and hips swaying, 


to the ballroom’s another state. 
end. The small, 

varnished head ele 

had a_ beautiful, 


languorous, painted 

face, long odalisque dark eyes arched by painted brows, and 
cheeks as highly colored as a Manchu Princess’s. Lacquer-red 
lips, pearl-parted, brushed the little jeweled hand of hospitality, 
then the figure turned facing the ballroom’s gaze, on the eye 
line—an ancient portrait, macabre in its unwholesome beauty, 
finely featured, exquisitely symbolical of what it was. 

Silence like a chill fog crept over the company. Men gathered 
caninely in groups, women avoided him. The Prince was lonely. 
Flappers wouldn’t dance with him. In a fortnight the Prince 
departed with his unholy, priceless perfumes, his lip-sticks, and 
eyebrow paint, and bath salts, also with the addition to his 
wardrobe of twenty flesh colored pajamas embroidered in butter- 
flies made for him in the land of silk. 

The Toy Cosmopolis is sophisticated, but small. But let us 
return to the envoys themselves. The United States envoys to 
China have been, with the exception of the present minister, po- 


AMERICA’S DIPLOMATIC OUTPOST IN PEKING 
The Legation Quarter in Peking has been compared to a tiny military state within the capital of 
A veritable citadel in China’s ancient capital, it is surrounded by battlements and em- 
brasured walls of masonry, entered by loopholed steel gates, and guarded by foreign soldiers night 
The Quarter has its special regulations, its own police force, and its own local government. 
The American legation building, seen in this picture, is at the extreme western end of Legation Street 
in a position which is thought to impair the military security of the Quarter. / 
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litical appointees from private life. Some of them were rich, 
thereby able to play the social game lavishly, and the others, pro- 


fessional men or scholars versed in Chinese lore, have had in- 


comes sufficient for maintenance. During this long period of 


casual regard for Cathay’s national importance, when anyone 


interested in China called at our State Department, smug as- 


surance met inquiry with “Oh! yes, Jones is out there, leading” 


lawyer of Oshkosh; made a study of international law when he 
got his appointment; getting on fine.” 
millionaire, would be holding the portfolio—upside down—Brown 
who “likes a good time; spends money like water; most lavish 
entertainer ever in old China ; impresses the European diplomats.” 

If Tompkins, the scholar, was installed, national pride strutted. 


He was “the finest ever; could speak pure Mandarin; knew the 


analects and odes 
of Confucius by 
heart; Chinese 
crazy about him.” 
So it went with 
the lot shipped 


perience to grapple 
with the ablest 
trained minds of 
Europe and the 


er intriguing an- 
cient race extant. 
The rich ministers 
spread themselves 
lavishly, 
good time hobnob- 
bing with _ titles. 
T he professional 


in their own 
chosen fields, 
struggled rebel- 
liously over the 


return to their own 
country, puzzled as 
to how those darn- 
ed foreign fellows 
always managed to 
get the best of 
them. In entering 
such an arena 
they were as help- 
less as inexperi- 
enced players at a 
chess tournament 
of experts. 

abr 
minister bothered 
little about advanc- 
ing the interests of 
his own country, 
spent his leisure 
with Chinese poets 
and sages; mutual 
: liking, mutual 
compliments, long days and evenings of jasmine tea-drinking 
over the classics, with a beautiful and tactful wife left to take 
care of Legation manners. The scholar oftener than not breaks 
social engagements, or rather forgets they have been made, and 
hates his kind anyway unless they talk Chinese. 

The influence of a boorish chief trickles subtly through a 
Legation staff; bad manners become chic. Squabbles arise from 
rudeness. People who must meet daily stop speaking and glower 
at each other until it would be better for all concerned if the 
minister and his staff stampeded to the Gobi and stayed there 
till time to go home. 

These scholars, however, have often, after retirement from 
office, been retained as advisers to the Chinese government. 
China’s appointment—with good salaries—of these monitors from 
all foreign governments has been her crafty mode of equipping 
herself with a fine staff of unsuspecting international spies. It 
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Or maybe, Brown, the™ 


East with little or) 
no diplomatic ex-| 


most cautious, cley— 


had am 


men, often capable — 


baffling game, to- 


scholarly — 
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THE CHIEN MEN GATE TO THE TARTAR CITY 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


Behind the massive walls of the Tartar City and almost within the shadow of this portal lies the Legation Quarter of Peking, tucked in between the 


Chien Men and the Hata Men gates. 


bol of the power of a Western world which is forcing China to accept humiliating contracts and relations. 


A toy cosmopolis within one of the greatest cities in the Orient, the Legation Quarter is nevertheless the sym- 


To the Chinese nationalists the Legation 


Quarter is a blood red flag, though Occidental power is more dangerously represented in the commercial, financial and industrial organization estah- 
lished in Shanghai. 


goes without saying that each national’s advice will subtly betray 
the aims and interests of his own country. Through these chan- 
nels of information China has often been able to play the na- 
tions against each other for her own ultimate good. 

In stressing the flaws in our diplomatic service, I do not ad- 
vance my conclusions as the dogmatic assertions of personal 
opinion. I have gathered them from near-at-hand observation 
and from the confidences of diplomats them- 
selves—young men in our service have often 
made such admissions to me—always in con~ 
fidence, being as how we are young and proud. 

There was one exception to this rule of 
secretiveness who distressed the self esteem 
of our Legation by admitting himself no 
match for trained wisdom. With “acrid, 
Asiatic mirth” he jeered at his own ignorance 
as a member of the conferences held by the 
ministers and international bankers in Peking. 
He was a new arrival, had never been in any 
foreign land until his advent in China’s capital 
installed him as representative of one of the 
great banking houses of New York. His own 
brilliance as a financier set up no mental delu- 
sions as to his rating in a group of elderly 
seasoned men, most of whom had spent half 
their lives in the East. 

“That fellow Kroupinsky, that old Russian 
minister,” he said, ‘“‘he looks at me as if to say, 
‘You miserable little shrimp! What are you 
here for? What do you know about this any- 
way?’ He’s right, too,” admitted the new- 
comer: “I don’t know a darned thing.” 

Some of our Americans representing big 
business in the East had a cagey way of finding 
out a good deal about what was going on 
among the powers by the application of five 
dollars mex to the palms of the head China 
boys in our Legation and others in whose af- 
fairs, for business reasons, they were inter- 
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The amazing recent growth of the mili- 
tary spirit in China has created armies 
that have to be reckoned with seriously 
It is estimated that 
China now has about 1,500,000 troops. 
Her military knowledge -and equipment 
has likewise enormously increased. 


by foreign powers. 


ested. {t is easy to follow St. Simon’s advice as to backstairs 
intimacies in China. The servants are very intelligent, are good 
listeners, and careful as a phonograph in repeating a thing ex- 
actly as they hear it. 

At parlous times in our Legation, when a new secretary has 
been no good and has had to go, some seasoned man who has 
been in China for years gets a hurry call to fill the position pro 
tem. The successor to one of our deleted 
diplomats was one of the ablest men who ever 
served at our Legation, a graduate of law, a 
professor of languages, a brilliant Chinese 
scholar, who was called to our State Depart- 
ment during the great war to look after East- 
ern affairs. 

It has often been proposed to make one of 
these capable educators in missionary colleges 
American Minister to China, but there is the 
most intense intolerance in official and social 
life against any sort of missionary. The preju- 
dice is violent and makes exception in the 
case of very few among the brilliant men who 
might fill official positions with credit. The 
vitriolic hate toward the promoters of 
Christianity in the East is expressed freely 
by the leaders of whatever group happens to 
make up society in any foreign center. In 
Shanghai society is far more hospitable to the 
demi-monde than to the missionaries. In fact, 
[ have seen a retired demi-monde turn her 
nose way up at missionaries in that refined 
circle of treaty port patricians to which a wed- 
ding ring had admitted her. 

It would be too long a task here to list the 
number of trained European diplomats with 
whom our own temporary political appointees 
have had to match wits in Peking. Most of 
the European banks there were managed by 
officials who had spent their lives in the Fast. 
The Honorable Maurice Casenave, who suc- 
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Peking seems to stretch for an interminable d 
surrounding the city, encloses two principal 


City within which is the 
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famous 
ceeded Tardieu as Vrench High Comm ssion 
er here, lived 60 many years in China a6 
president of the Bank of Indo-China that he 
deseribed himself as one of the paving stones 
of Peking, and he also served Vrance as a 
diplomatic representative in Japan, The 
British government keeps its most valuable 
men who have been trained in the Iast out 
there for a lifetime, The late Sir John Jor 
dan, British Minister at the beginning of the 
Kevolution, is the outstanding figure of his 
He came to his post by way of twenty 
five years’ residence in Asia in the British 
consular service, A man of quiet foree and 
broad vision, he had the respect and confidence 
of the Chinese, and had he lived to serve his 
country during the Revolution, British au 
thority would not have seeped down, as it has 
done, into the narrow and dangerous treaty 
port channels flowing from the British consu 
late at Shanghar, Sir John was an Irishman, 
An Irishman hates injustice, 

When Belgium cast about for her ablest 
diplomat to send to Washington during the 
great war, her choice fell upon one seasoned 
in astern service, Paron de Cartier Mat 
chienne, recently doyen of the corps diploma 
tique in Washington, and now Belgian ambas 
sador to the Court of St, James, was Minister 
in Veling at the time of his transfer to this 
country, He had also, years before this, 
served as a secretary of Legation in China 
when a devastating scourge of cholera swept 
the land, Chinamen lay dead in the com 
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ON GUARD AT THE LEGATION 
Armed sentries are always on guard at 
the gateway leading to the compound of 
the Amenean Legation, The United 
States Marines serve as the lJegation 
guard and within the eompound they 
have their barracks, hospital and drill 
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and sandy plain on which it is 
where alien rulers long ago segregated their Chinese subjects; 
and royal residences 
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of the former Manchu rulers. 


pounds and in the streets of the Legation 
Quarter, and de Cartier’s rickshaw coolie was 
stricken on his way home with his master and 
expired on the road, 

Such incidents of grim horror often occur 
in the lives of diplomats, and they must stick 
bravely to their ships of state in all times of 
danger, The mght in the autumn of 1911, 
when the Chinese Republic announced its 
birth by a shot through the American marine 
barracks, the Belgian minister rushed in armed 
to his assembled dinner guests. 

“Go in and enjoy your dinner,” he invited, 
“and accept the excuses of your host. I’m 
pledged to defend Austria in time of peril.” 
And off he tore with a posse of Belgian sol- 
diers to the Austrign Legation to protect a 
nation that was sodn to invade his country 
under the German flag, ; 

Count Carlo Sforza, the present Italian 
Minister of State, who came to this country 
recently a8 a delegate to the council on world 
politics held at Williams College, was the 
Italian envoy in Peking three years. He is a 
brilliant man, a student, an authority on inter- 
national politics, and has always borne with a 
serious dignity untouched by vanity the dis- 
tinction of being the handsomest man in 
Italy’s diplomatic service. He is descended 
from the great Sforza who founded the du- 
cal house of Milan in the fourteenth century. 

The tragic fate that befell Baron Ago Von 
Maltzan, whose epochal figure is destined to 
shine in post-war German history, cast no 
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ophetic shadow on the gay personality that was his in Peking. tions with China, going fifty-fifty with China’s merchants and 
€ was a young bachelor at the time, sent out personally by the thereby making herself solid. 


iser on secret diplomatic missions to Russia and to China. The attitude of our government toward our commerce in the 
¢ warm friendships he made among Americans in Peking East has been one either punitive or selfishly indifferent. De- 
ad much to do with strengthening his wish and maturing his enders of our Chinese policies at present meet criticism by say- 
urpose to accept the post of Ambassador to the United States is well we kept out of things now that the country is in 
nder the new régime. S we have not kept out of things. We are in- 
During the period when he was 
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ople in our Legation and in the to w an old Chinese Mandarin to a college 

Malizan was the brilliant figure of mate here, “the meaning of your ‘armed neutrality’? Has the 

n altered since we graduated at Yale, that 

izan onate hate and of very hot cold winters?” 
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ALONG THE WATERWAYS OF HOLLAND'S 
METROPOLIS 


The Capital of the Richest Small Nation in the World—Finding the Charm of 
Modern Amsterdam—Some Canal Cruises Around the Capital. 


By ADELE DE LEEUW 


ceiling-high and draped with red silk, I can see the lights 

just beginning to twinkle on the graceful white bridge 

that crosses the River Amstel flowing so peacefully below 
me. On its broad bosom it bears a never-ending stream of barges 
and river craft in their unhurried progression toward the sea. 
Their toots and whistles sound plaintively among the almost un- 
interrupted ting-a-lings of the million bicycles being propelled at 
a furious pace along the avenue and across the bridge in a solid, 
whirling phalanx. From a casual but rather horrified estimate 
I would say that every Amsterdammer owns at least two bicycles 
and that they are all out at the moment. Between these sounds 
is heard the barking of a choice selection of dogs and the bells 
of the trams—all, somehow, in a much lower and less strident 
key than we know at home. These sounds are characteristic of 
Amsterdam; they are a part of the city’s personality. 

The past week has been one of meanderings and personal dis- 
coveries. I suppose there is hardly an alley in Amsterdam that 
hasn’t been written about by somebody, but there is a flavor of 
enjoyment in finding things out for yourself that can never be 
had from the best writing. Then, too, the city is such a com- 
bination of old and new, commerce and art, races and religions, 
dogs and canals, rich and poor, that your sense of contrast is 
forever being titillated. 

Before going forth to explore the city we always fortified 
ourselves with the typical Dutch breakfast—thin slices of ripe 
cheese, marmalades and jams, coffee with hot milk, and all varie- 


‘ROM where I sit looking out of my corner-room windows, 
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ties of bread and rolls. The rolls 
are never hot, but for consola- 
tion you have the more than de- 
licious beschuiten, which need no 
warmth to recommend them. 
With these and the krentebrood- 
jes—tolls nearly black with cur- 
rants—and the new “grass but- 
ter,” breakfast 1s more than a 
gesture. 

No matter where you want to 
go there’s a tram to take you. 
They seem to go at a snail’s pace, 
yet you are always surprised how 
soon you have arrived at your 
destination. If they are slow, 
they are certainly sure. The 
company has only one request to 
make of you—to get in and out 
quickly and this, I am sure, is 
the sole occasion on which the 
Dutch are requested to be quick. 

I notice that they manage to get just as much done, and as 
thoroughly, as we with our continual “Hurry! Speed! Faster!’ 
Their refusal to work themselves into a nervous fret reflects 
itself in their calm, pleasant faces. Holland is not a nation of 


Your typical Hollander is gener- 

ally sturdy and jovial. No people 

in Europe are more courteous and 
affable than the Dutch. 


twitching mouths and tapping fingers. And this calm, competent 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF AMSTERDAM 


Courtesy of the Netherland’s Railways 


Built beside an arm of the Zuider Zee on land that was originally a marshy bog, Holland’s metropolis is a network of canals and waterways. Though 
Amsterdam was founded in the thirteenth century, it did not become one of Europe’s great mercantile cities until the ruin of Antwerp and the estab- 


lishment of the Dutch East Indies Company in 1602. 


Today Amsterdam possesses one of the busiest of European harbors, connected by fin canals with 
both the North Sea and the Rhine. ‘ 
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air spreads over you 
gradually like a balm. 
It is even contagious. 
They have time for the 
amenities, and so have 
you. The Dam is as 
good a place as any to 
begin your wanderings 
—the Dam, that large 
open space in the cen- 
ter of town, to which 
all trams eventually 
come, around which 
some of the most im- 
portant buildings are 
grouped, and from 
which interesting 
streets radiate. The 
tamer anne d )-Kalver- 
straat, the best-known, 
perhaps, was a disap- 
pointment. It is so 
narrow that it is closed 
to traffic the greater 
part of the day and the 
people walk in the 
street. But the shops 
are, for the most part, 
gaudy and_ glittering, 
designed to catch the 
eye of the out-of-town 
Hollander, the visiting 
villager, or the trinket- 
buying foreigner. Their 


idea of window display seems to be to put everything in the 
window in a dizzy hodge-podge, and this is so literally true that 
if you don’t see what you want under the plate glass there’s not 
much chance of finding it inside. 
that were on the Kalverstraat before it became a show street are 
still there, but they seem almost to be shrinking between the 
blatant displays of their neighbors, and the majority have re- 
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THE ROYAL PAVACE 


When Queen Wilhelmina pays her annual ten days’ visit to Amsterdam she makes her home 

in this massive and somber edifice. The Royal Palace, which was formerly Amsterdam’s 

town hall, is more impressive as an engineering than as an architectural achievement. It 

rests on a foundation of more than thirteen thousand piles and dominates the Dam, the 

square in the center of the city around which are grouped some of the most important 
buildings. - 


Courtesy of the Netherland’s Railways 


Some of the older concerns 
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The largest as well as one of the oldest cities in Holland, Amsterdam offers an epitome of the country’s past and present. 
cial section of the metropolis with its neat thoroughfares, modern bridges and great docks contrasts sharply with the winding narrow streets and canals 


of the original settlement. 


Courtesy of the Netherland’s Railways 
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moved to a more digni- 
fied part of town, 

On Sunday the street 
becomes a promenade 
for all the typists and 
clerks and people from 
the provinces who are 
in for the day. If you 
are caught in the 
stream your only hope 
is to shuffle with it. 
The cafés do a rushing 
Ditiksanae Ss oe manGd=rtae 
slightest incident serves 
to amuse the credulous 
Amsterdammer. De- 
spite the fact that they 
live in the largest city 
in Holland, the people 
are noted for their pro- 
pensity to collect into 
crowds over some tri- 
fling occurrence: a 
child refusing to be led, 
a man hunting for a 
lost object, a woman 
cleaning windows,a 
Siemreeite Musician. ead 
doubt whether they are 
such inveterate stu- 
dents of human nature 
as that they are inveter- 
ate starers. They stare 
at everyone and every- 


thing, and in a large city this naive lack of manners strikes you 
very forcibly. The women dress with considerable chic, and the 
men have a prosperous air, but their small-town attitude toward 
the rest of the world persists. This quality is not only remarked 
by the visitor, but is something of a byword in Holland—where 
consideration and good manners are the unthinking rule—and 
the “Amsterdammer” is generally dismissed by his countrymen 


The busy modern commer- 


The mart for the colonial produce of the Dutch East Indies, an active shipping and manufacturing center, Amsterdam also 


possesses innumerable historical artistic treasures dating from the most glamorous days of Holland’s history. 
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ALONG AN OLD CANAL 


Amsterdam’s maze of waterways is one of the principal sources of the city’s charm. 
tions of the city they are lined with many of the delightful gabled brick houses dating from the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries and afford an ever-changing series of fascinating vistas. 
typical waterway scene with a loaded barge in the foreground and the towers of St. Nicholas in the 


distance. 


with a sort of good-natured contempt or amiable deprecation. 

Facing the Dam on one side is that enormous pile of stone, 
the Koninklijke paleis. Completed in 1655 as a Town Hall, it 
was presented to Louis Bonaparte as a royal residence, was 
handed back to the city by William I, and still belongs to the 
city. So when Queen Wilhelmina comes for her annual ten 
days’ visit she is really a guest of Amsterdam, and housed in 
the Eighth Wonder of the World. It was dubbed that, un- 
doubtedly, by the same brand of enthusiastic person who dubbed 
the other Seven. It stands upon 13,659 piles, but you’d never 
know it. 

If the Palace was a disappointment, the human comedy more 
than made up for it. The guide, who was very earnest about his 
business, felt constrained, when speaking English, to roll his r’s 
life the ruffle of a drum and to change his voice into a freakish 
travesty of itseli—high and nasal with side-splitting pronuncia- 
tions. He explained, in this comedy voice, how the building was 
“fine for Town Hall, but too cold for Palace,’ and how the 
magnificent stretches of carved marble were “solid Carrrrarrrrian 
Fetalian marrrrble, one piece from bottom 
to top, clink, clink,” tapping always with 
an iron key to verify his statements. He 
took us through innumerable vast rooms 
filled with presents from this and that 
sovereign—“‘fine carved wood: desk from 
Indian Prince,” a suite of exquisite inlay 
from a “Chinese gentleman, with marble 
sittings, very beautiful, but too cold for 
Palace.” 


The marrow-penetrating chill of the 
Palace had begun to penetrate us and it 
was a relief on coming out into the bright 
sunshine again to see a whole city block 
full of tulips. The reason for this de- 
lightful note of color is typical of Dutch 
municipal decoration. The building that 
formerly occupied this space was torn 
down and left a bare, ugly spot, so the 
city promptly laid out a charming garden 
until the new building—which they knew 
was to be raised within a year—should 
go up. 

From the Dam, which received its name 
from the fact that in the old days it 
actually was the site of a dam across the 
Amstel, it is only a short walk into the try. 
very heart of the oldest part of Amster- 
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dam—the original settlement—now 
known as the Jewish Quarter. It pre- 
sents a picturesque enough appearance, 
especially when you remember that the 
obvious complement to picturesqueness is 
a certain amount of dirt. A teeming, 
swarming district; the homes of aristo- 
crats turned into tenements, much the 
worse for wear, from the windows of 
which floats the usual assortment of gar- 
ments; the streets clamorous with chil- 
dren, push-carts, and small store-keepers 
conducting most of their business on the 
sidewalk; and in the center of every- 
thing, as a sort of general clearing- 
ground, the Junk Market. 


Nearly all their wares are spread out 
in squares on the cobbled ground, but 
some of the more enterprising merchants 
have little portable booths which are 
taken down at night and as faithfully 
put up again in the morning. Here you 
can find anything you want, but possibly 
much more that you don’t want. If you 
like picking your way among chipped 
glassware and second-hand shoes, scraps 
of carpet and decrepit furniture, you 
may locate some really antique pewter 
oil-lamps and a ponderous brass knocker 
with the Amsterdam coat-of-arms on it. 
The technique of the bazaars stands you 
in good stead here, but even so you are 
probably paying too much. The point is, however, that if you 
think it’s a bargain, it is. 

In this Quarter, on the Joden Breestraat, is the house occupied 
by Rembrandt van Rijn from 1629 to 1658. It is a handsome 
house, in the old style, of brick, with leaded windows and gay 
red shutters. The walls of the lovely rooms are covered with 
well-displayed engravings and etchings in the striking manner 
of that master of his mediums, Rembrandt. This is the only 
place, I believe, where so much of this type of his work is 
gathered together, and it gives you an entirely new idea of his 
genius and amazing industry. The beamed ceilings, the dining- 
hall with its carved fireplace, the stairs that turn very ingeniously 
upon themselves so as to take up the least amount of space, and 
the big, sunlit workroom and studios on the upper floors, seemed 
very conducive to inspiration and industry; or, if you were 
minded that way, to a luxurious laziness, too, 

Not the least of Amsterdam’s delights is the incomparable 
cooking. It seems that here in Holland all cooks are, to begin 
with, good cooks. Some, of course, are better, and some are 
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RE ROY] CURYOR VOLENDAM 
Within an hour’s trip of Holland’s busy capital are some of the most picturesque cities in the coun- 


Here at Volendam the women still wear the traditional lace-figured caps and the men the 


voluminous baggy trousers, 
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THE GREAT DOCKS AT ROTTERDAM 


Courtesy of the Netherland’s Railways 


Rotterdam’s great harbor, lined with miles of modern docks and filled with steamers from all parts of the world, is the principal entranceway to the 
richest small nation in the world. This toy nation, scarcely half as large as the state of West Virginia, with its lovely villages, windmills, tulips 


and beautiful vistas, is perhaps the most efficient nation in Europe. 


The picture shows a portion of the city’s docks with one of the long tree-lined 


promenades in the foreground. 


undoubtedly the best; but if ever there was a poor cook who 
couldn’t make you come perilously close to the danger line of 
| overeating he or she must have died of shame, an outcast from 
the Cooks’ Union. From four o’clock on all Amsterdam seems 
to be getting up an appetite for dinner, and that there is a de- 
cided appetite is evident from the size of the dinners served. 
Hollanders have, apparently, unlimited’ capacity and excellent 
digestions. Hors d’oeuvre, soup, fish, three meats with accom- 
panying vegetables, a sweet, fruit and cheese terrify them not at 
all; and the only difference between lunch and dinner is that 
lunch has only two meat courses, 
The water forms the major part 
of the charm of Amsterdam. There 
is a little trip that I found particu- 
larly delightful. It was so early in 
the season that we had the motor 
launch practically to ourselves— 
and also because it was so early in 
the season a good stiff breeze blew 
in across the water and down our 
collars. But we more or less for- 
got the chill in the charm of wan- 
dering along the old canals in their 
labyrinthine threading of the city 
and out into the harbor—one of the 
busiest in the world.. We were 
caught in some ticklish jams, from 
which we were extricated by the 
unmoved skipper only after an in- 
finite amount of maneuvering. This, 
of course, is all in the day’s work. 
The heavy, lumbering barges find 
it very difficult to twist and turn, 
and when you come up against one 


A QUINTETTE OF SHO 


The old costumes still worn in so many of the smaller towns add 
immeasurably to the charm of Dutch life. 


of them it is the duty of the more agile craft to get out from 
under. You wonder, watching these barges, how they ever get 
anywhere—they move so slowly—sometimes it seems as if they 
barely move at all. 

The very oldest canals—the Heerengracht, the Keizersgracht, 
the Prinsengracht, and the Singel—are lined with the houses of 
prominent families; houses which reward a closer inspection by 
their excellent brickwork and very beautiful facades. It is sur- 
prising what effects of difference can be had here simply by 
putting a sligh‘ly different facade on an otherwise angular brick 
house. 

Partly as a matter of curiosity 
and partly because we wondered 
how we would like to live in one 
of them if we ever moved to Hol- 
land, we investigated the inside of 
several of these houses. And the 
thing that impressed us most was 
that all lighting fixtures had been 
removed. It seems that when you 
go from one house to another you 
take your fixtures with you, re- 
gardless of whether they will be 
suitable or not, leaving the next 
occupant to struggle with an equal 
amount of misfits. A foolish sort 
of arrangement, I remarked, and 
was told that it had been so “ever 
since” something or other and no 
one thinks of changing it. 

The wind grew a little brisker 
and the water a little choppier as 
we came out on the broad expanse 
of Amsterdam’s big harbor. The 
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ever we came to an open bridge, which 


down and reassured us, his lined old face 
working with anxiety. 


tender’s novel method of collecting toll 
from the barges that slipped through in 
an apparently endless stream. Attached 
to a fishing rod was a klomp—a wooden 
shoe. As the barge neared. the toll-taker 
would swing the shoe out and down to 
the waiting bargee, who caught it expertly, 
placed the correct amount in the toe, and 
gave it a swing that sent it upward again. 


regularity; only when change had to be 
made was there any hastening of the pen- 
dulum shoe. 

The boat, trim as a yacht, was well 
populated by whatturned out to be Ger- 
mans, Americans and Australians. The 
Germans in flapping capes and Sherlock 
Holmes caps all had cameras glued to their 


From the great cheese market at Alkmaar cradles of cheese are carried in a continual stream and bosoms, and with preternatural solemnity 
poured into the capacious bosoms of canal barges for shipment. Over a half-million pounds of snapped every cow, every house, every 


cheese have been exchanged in one day at the market. 


shores were lined with movable cranes in rows like telegraph poles. 
They leaned over the boats, in from every corner of the world—bat- 
tered and cocky boats from Java and the Indies; buxom, but trig, ships 
from Africa and South America; devil-may-care tramp vessels from a 
dozen outlandish ports; slim, ladylike steamers opulently displaying 
polished brass and flying pennants, ready for long, lazy trips to the 
tropics. But with tramp and lady alike, the prying, snooping cranes were 
digging out cargo and stuffing cargo in, with that deceptively slow, 
methodical movement they have. Sailors with all styles of faces and 
uniforms hung over the rails watching the water as if they had never 
seen it before, or sang strange songs as they moved nonchalantly about 
the decks. 

We skimmed audaciously under towering hulks, and skirted flirtatiously 


around awkward barges. At one time we were involved in a delicate - 


matter of water etiquette from which our imperturbable captain emerged 
smiling only slightly, as befits a victor. The sky was changing from blue 
to green and lavender and pink, the air was decidedly chilly, but the 
harbor, if anything, grew busier. We wound our way back along the 
tortuous canals, now faintly illuminated by the lights springing up in the 
houses, and at last, as dusk fell, we landed with a triumphant tinkle of 
the bell at the foot of the street from which we had embarked. 

On one bright, breezy morning we decided that it was too fine a day 
not to do something special, and with some impetuosity we determined 
to catch the steamer that left in fifteen minutes for some quaint, outlying 
towns. The ancient taxi-driver took it upon himself as a personal trust 


TYPICAL OF THE NETHERLANDS 


In Dutch cities the dog cart is a common sight. On these diminutive delivery 

wagons the most delicious of green vegetables and the most brilliant of flowers are 

carried from door to door for inspection by the thrifty housewives. To the right 

is a group of young citizens of the fishing village of Marken on the Zuider Zee, 

dressed in their gayest best and, with one conspicuous exception, enormously 
pleased to vose for their picture, 


tree that adorned the landscape. They 

didn’t seem to be enjoying themselvés to 
any noticeable degree, but they clicked and cranked with 
such fidelity that I wondered if they were members of 
the: Deutsche Photografiengesellschaft—or whatever it 
would be—taking a busman’s holiday. We sat up in 
front, where the wind, grass-scented and fresh, could 
blow full.in our faces, and we fell into a lazy content- 
ment as the rich fields, cut by drainage ditches, the tree- 
bordered canals, the houses with red pyramidal roofs, 
the grazing cattle, slipped by in a monotonous way that 

(Continued on page 45) 


to get us to the dock in time, and when-~ 


was with maddening frequency, he jumped ~ 


We were amused watching the bridge-_ 


It swung out and up with fascinating — 


: 


— 
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The Salton Sea, two hundred feet below sea level. 


Following the Treacherous Alamo to the Salton Sea—Rough-and-Tumble 
Struggles with Angry Currents—The Thrills of River Cruising 


By LEWIS'R. FREEMAN 


Salton Sea. Originally the narrow arm of the Gulf of 

California extended two or three hundred miles north of 
its present head. Flowing into the side of this arm, the heavily 
silted waters of the Colorado gradually built out a delta conc 
which in time became a dam cutting off completely the northern 
end of the Gulf. The evaporation of the waters under the in- 
tense heat of the desert sun left an extensive depression over 
two hundred feet below sea-level. At times this was a com- 


Y 'HE Colorado River is responsible for the existence of the 


pletely dry saline plain; at others it was partly filled with waters 
from the overflow of the Colorado. 
was called the Salton Sea. 

It was not until the reclamation of the desert of the Imperial 
Valley by the waters of the Colorado that the rise and fall of the 
It had doubt- 


This transient inland lake 


Salton Sea became a matter of serious moment. 
less filled to the brim 

and evaporated many » 

times since its original 

creation, but a com- 

plete filling at any time ; 
in the last twenty-five 
years would have 
meant the wiping out 
of uncounted millions 
of values in the re- 
claimed area. 

They story of the 
formation of the 
Salton Sea is to be 
read in the delta cone 
of the Colorado; there 
also must be studied 
the problems bearing 
on the protection of 
the Imperial Valley 
from future floodings. 


waters to find their way to the sea, I was accompanied by 
engineers of the U. S. Reclamation Service and the Imperial 
Valley Irrigation District. The present article is an account 
of a voyage I made alone down the northward slope of the 
delta cone, from the Colorado to the Salton Sea. 

Starting from Andrade in a very much patched skiff, the 
bottom of which was held together only by a two-inch pouring 
of concrete, I traversed the Imperial Canal, which almost 
parallels the International Boundary line, a few miles to the 
south. My active voyage began the next day at Sharp’s Head- 
ing, the end of the main canal and the beginning of the Alamo 
Waste. The Heading:is almost exactly at sea-level. In the 
next hundred miles’ the Alamo falls over two hundred feet. 

The level of the Alamo channel was twenty-five or thirty 
feet lower than that of the main canal. The surplus water 

from the latter was 

released through gates 

to tumble down a 

concrete chute to a 

ee broad, shallow pool 

Pe. which drained to the 
gorge from its farther 
side. After launching 
my boat and pulling 
out into the churning 
pool, my first surprise 
had to do with the 
very considerable. vol- 
ume of water that 
was tumbling over the 
concrete falls and 
swirling about the 
pool below ; my second 
was anent the force 
of the draw toward 
the opening of the 


When I made my = - draining gorge; my 
voyage down across IN THE SALTON SEA AREA third was confused, 
the southward slope of The Salton Sea is surrounded by a vast plain almost as level as a floor. In an ancient but seemed based on 
the cone, where the period this region was probably a part of the Gulf of California, but time has filled it with the fact that I was 


Colorado’s silt is mak- 
ing it harder year by 
year for the struggling 


deposits and vegetation brought by the Colorado River and created a soil comparable only 

to that of the Nile. This picture shows the section near the Mexican border which has not 

yet been transformed into an irrigated garden. Here dwell only scattered groups of indolent 
and shiftless Mexican Indians. 


clinging to an all but 
heeled-over boat and 
being flayed alive with 


concrete 


rough what had be 
the topmost branches 
of the tree, and that 


the open passage could 
only be reached by 
working cautious! 
down the side of the 
pool. When I realized 
that there was not 
room to pull clear, I 
probably did the next 
best thing in laying 
hard onto my oars 
and barging into the 
barrier like a bull at a 
gate. 

As long as the boat 
kept breaking through 
the crackling brush 
head-on it continued 
upon a fairly even 


iring th 


DISCIPLINING THE COLORADO’S WATERS 
A a of a vast network of canals the unruly waters of the Colorado have been dis- 
ciplined and made to irrigate a half million acres of land in the Imperial Valley The 
reclamation of this great arid region by irrigation is one of the most impressive achieve- 
ments of modern engineering. 


coiling chute of hard- 
running water. Higher 
and steeper sides pro- 


vided less favorable 
footholds for trees for 
the next mile or two 


and navigation was 
slightly less hectic. 


Most of the obstruc- 
tions were prostrate 
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COCOPAH INDIANS ON THE ALAMO 


On the sun-drenched land bordering the Alamo scattered groups of Cocopah Indians lead an indolent and colorless existence. 


Their homes are 


miracles of flimsiness. A few branches of trees serve for the framework and dried bushes are used for walls and roof. 


willows, and it was 
possible to shoot right 
through all but the 
densest of these with- 
out much risk. 

At just what point 
I crossed back into 
the United States I 
was not quite sure. 
The boundary fence is 
not visible from the 
bottom of the Alamo 
gorse; Or, 1f it is, E 
did not see it. The 
first evidence I had of 
being on the American 
side was a bridge—a 
crude frame of planks 
and timbers filling the 
whole notch of the cut 
from water to rim. I had visited that particular ramshackle 
structure on my preliminary trip of inspection, and had made 
written note of it as a potential source of grief. My notation 
read: “Swift current; narrow channel; abrupt banks; scant 
clearance in middle. Try to look over before running. Shack 
below in trees on left.” 

The impression left on my mind from looking down to the 
water from the rail was that, at worst, I might have to stop 
rowing and duck my head in passing under this bridge. Now, 
driving down upon it between banks that offered no possible 
chance of landing, I saw that I had either been much too op- 
timistic or that there had been a considerable rise in the stream. 
Put in just right, there appeared a chance that my boat would 
clear the lowest girders, but with not more than two or three 
inches to spare. Anything sticking up higher than that was 
going to bump. 

Pulling hard for the opening, I drew in my oars after a final, 
vigorous stroke, and, just as the nose of the boat shot under 


PORTAGE BY WHEELBARROW 


Mr. Freeman used many methods for portaging the lumbering argosy in which he descended 
the Alamo. Here he resorts to the wheelbarrow to get around an unnavigable section. 


the lowest stringer, 
flopped down flat on 
the concrete bottom. 
That was just about 
my only really finessed 
operation of the day. 
Out we came below 
without a bump—if 
that of my head and 
knees on the concrete 
were not counted, I 
mean. Nothing was 
knocked off but my 
bed-roll, and this 
bobbed buoyantly on 
in our wake and was 
easily recovered. 
Elated by my success 
I was emboldened to 
attempt forthwith a 
feat which, offhand, seemed not nearly so difficult as that of 
shooting through the restricted space under the bridge. This 
was to make a quick landing on a narrow notch of terrace. 
With the swift current undercutting the bank, it would have 
required nice work on the part of two men to bring a boat in 
here properly; for one it proved a bit too much. I brought 
the bow into the bank at the right place, and I dropped my 
oars and jumped for the terrace in time to secure a momentary 
footing. But before I could recover my balance and brace 
against the pull, the boat had raced to the end of its painter and 
over I keeled into the water, coming up alongside my boat 
where it was lodged against the overhanging willows, fifty feet 
below. Here the noise I made breaking dead branches in an 
effort to carry the painter ashore attracted the attention of a 
grizzled old codger in the shack above and he came limping 
down to give me a hand. Making a hurried shift into dry 
togs, I accepted an invitation to join him at his late Sunday 
dianer—baked beans spread with wild comb honey! ; 
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Valley Canal, ha 
overtaxed the capacity 
he latter and 


the discharge 


‘I was too busy ion 


chits to have 
io notce 
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desert oi blow-san 
fifty feet deep in pl 
Ww alls—capped with domes of 
dunes—tready to cave at se Run- 
ning through, with the swift current 
swinging from bank to bank, had all 
the tenseness of threading an Alpine 
pass on a day when the June sun 
is setting, the hair-poised avalanches 
aquiver on the heights above. Low 
sand bars and eddies on the insides of 
the bends gave good opportunity to keep 
Jpn bumping the worst of the banzme Before I was at the foot of the first | 
walls. I started a slide the only “as plunge: the: oars beeen seco ee 
I hit solidly, but managed to pull away The Indians who live in the region of the Colorado’s bottom. Then the boat itself touched— 
without shipping more than three or delta are commonly called mud-dwellers. This mud lightly the first time, but with heavier 


four buckets of sand. Before I was Which forms such a considerable part of their en- 
vironment serves an odd purpose as a necessary in- 
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prok there was a fighting chance of 
keeping im midstream all whe way 
through; otherwise there was going to 
be just one bump after another. Never 
have I headed into rough water with 
less of an idea what the outcome was 


going to D2. 


impact as the descent increased and the 


out of sight an adjoining section of secticide with which they daub their hair. water shallowed. When the stem 
bank broke loose, putting down a slide i failed to slide over a barely submerged 
big enough to have swamped a barge. knob oi clay which I had been unable 

I noticed for the first time a Strange and altogether unac- to avoid, the bow started swinging downstream. From that 


countable restlessness in the current of the hard-running stream. moment on [ lost control of it completely. Now the bow was 
It was not only flowing much more swiftly, but there was also upstream, now the stern; and every time one of the heeling 
a tendency for the water to break into foaming waves, like lines sides was presented to the current a solid wave of water came 
of spent breakers, that broke upon the iaoke and threw spray over. Once when the bow shot up on a rounded hummock 
well above the previous high-water mark. It was not until the | and hung for an instant, a yellow-brown comber rolled right in 
next day that I learned that a sudden rise in the Colorado, all over the lower stern. Harder than ever to handle with this 
of which at the time was being diverted into the main Imperial (Continued on page 42) 
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it, on a pitch 
I had come from 
se the rate is ex- 
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This was a truly. amazing invasion. 
s I strolled, accompanied by 

h the dark deserted streets in 
S at pai our footsteps echoing against 
ed walls ee ne The hotel at which I ae thought- 


what was happening to it. 


But I knew nothing of et 
most ee es ter, thro 
h 


1 rved a room by telegraph was in utter darkness. After 
an feel spent by us in ringing and Saekase a nadie ap- 
peared in a window and a nightcapped head was thrust forth 


Ww cathilly inquiring the cause of the disturbance. When I spoke 
confidently of my telegram and the room I had reserved I was 


at Annecy one finds the Many of the vistas in Annecy 
the true French vyil- appearance which renal the 
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told to take a walk for 
my health. The hotel, 
it appeared, was tired 
of telegrams and of 
visitors for whom 
there were no accom- 
modations; it wished 
to be left in peace. 
“On senf...dala fn,” 
said the candid con- 
cierge and slammed the 
window with finality. 

So I walked the 
streets of Annecy for 
two hours, meeting 
with the same response 
when I met with any 
at all. Finally, when 
a cold drizzle began to 
fall I found the almost 
soft-hearted conciérge 
I shall always remem- 
ber with gratitude. For 
a consideration, he al- 
lowed me to sleep for a 
few hours on a couch 
in the fumoir of the 
Grand Hotel V.... 

I decided to shake 
the dust of Annecy 
from my feet as soon 
as there was light 
enough to get to the 
station. At five o’clock 
I was turned out into 
the chilly dawn. I sat 
on a park bench facing 
the lake, waiting for 
the town to wake up 
and watched the sun 
rise over the mountains. 
I knew then that An- 
necy had gotten me 
and that nothing would 
make me leave it a mo- 


& 


The ancient chateau of the Dukes of Savoie and Nemour with its’ massive square towers 
dominates the town’s charming little» poft. 


TRAV E 


of dying or resigning 
and prices soared as 
fantastically as they 
might have in a boom 
town during a _ gold 
rush. With compara- 
tive stabilization, how- 
ever, the tourist tide 
has once more returned 
to its usual channels. 
In later summers I 
have found Annecy re- 
freshingly empty, and 
inexplicably over- 
shadowed, once again, 
by the far less beauti- 
ful Aix-les-Bains and 
Chamonix in Savoie 
and by Geneva, over 
the border. To a cer- 
tain extent it has be- 
come again what it 
was, primarily, before 
the war—a French re- 
sort for French people. 

Because it has canals 
and old bridges and 
towers and narrow, 
twisted streets border- 
ing them, it is perhaps 
inevitable that Annecy 
should be spoken of, as 
are any number of 
other cities, aS a 
“Northern Venice.” It 
is too banal a descrip- 
tion for a town with 
such varied and dis- 
tinctive flavors as An- 
Muieicye = Ub bVerne? cave 
glimpses that remind 
one of Venice—canals 
and tortuous streets 
and dark, richly scent- 
ed slum corners. But 


The canals of Annecy enhance immeasurably the beauty of the high, steep houses which 


ment earlier than I had line their sides. For many centuries the possession of this town was disputed by Spain, Annecy also has an in- 


to. Perhaps Annecy is 
the only town in the 
world that can give a stranger such a reception and get away 
with it. At any rate, as soon as I had fortified myself with a 
breakfast, I was besieging the offices of the Syndicat d’ Initiative 
for a room. I acquired one finally after days of tramping and 
seeking, and nights of makeshift discomfort—but it was worth 
it. A priceless tower room on a wooded hill, some ten minutes 
out of town, with one window facing the lake and the sunrise, 
the other overlooking the Saléve and the sunset. Even today its 
acquisition seems to me one of the major achievements of my 
life, for no one who had a room in Annecy in those days thought 


Several of Annecy’s streets retain the arcades and vaulted passages of 
older times. Though Annecy is a French town today, there are still 
traces of the Italian influence both in architecture and customs. 


Austria, Sardinia and France. It was not until 1859 that Italy finally ceded it to France, comparable lake and 


mountains right in its 


front yard. It has a frowning medieval chateau-fort and lovely 


Renaissance churches. 
steep houses which 
the sun reaches only 
for an hour or two 
at noon and sudden, 
surprising open 
Sipiae es. | he city. 
park which borders 
the lake is, I think, 
the most beautiful I 
have seen in France, 
and the great, sweep- 
ing,  tree-bordered 
common, known as 
the Paquier, which 
also faces the lake, 
affords an excellent 
view of its lower end 
and of the moun- 
tains beyond Duingt 
and Talloires. 
Annecy is particu- 
larly rich in literary 
and historic associa- 
tion. It boasted a lit- 
erary society, the 
Académie Florimon- 
tane, founded by 
Saint Francois de 
(Cont. on page 46) 


It has narrow streets lined with high, 


The park which borders the lake and the port 
of Annecy is one of the most beautiful in 


France 
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a of jungles and rivers, it has never entirely yielded to the 
colonizing efforts of the whites. Such settlements as the Euro- 


}peans have been able to establish lie along or near the coast—a 


few wretched villages, Iracoube, St. Laurent, La Mana, and an 


| resis capital and seaport with a population of less than 


Behind these coastal settlements stretch the 


415,000 people. 


"jungles, reaching all the way to the Amazon in one direction and 


‘Wall the way to the Andes in another. The white man has pene- 


little precious gold. 


; in the world. 


“trated these forests from time to time, and at the cost of tre- 
Ymendous suffering he has managed to bring back with him a 
More frequently he has returned empty- 
handed, exhausted and shaking with fever. 

* In French Guiana there is the most notorious penal settlement 
To this desolate land—‘the only country in the 


‘W world to which nobody ever came for pleasure”—France exiles 
% 


Sher criminals. In 1894 the deportation of a certain Captain 


| Dreyfus focused the attention of the world on Devil’s Island, 


») which lies a short distance from the coast. However, the history 


‘) of France’s notorious penal colony is much older than the fa- 


‘mous Dreyfus case. 


a 18,000 exiles were transported 


© Guiana. 
| ships, bearing cargoes of hope- 


© have discussed the conditions in 
% Guiana. The brilliant journalist 


| settlements in “Au Bagne,’ and 


» ceived sensational treatment in 
@ the French press. 


France first established a colony for con- 


FP victs in French Guiana in 1852. From that date till 1867 some 


Then for two decades 
became the 


|“enemies of 
11887 France again changed her 
\criminal policy and_ re-estab- 
| lished her penal settlements in 
Today her convict 


| less human beings, ply regularly 
} toward the melancholy port of 
St. Laurent. 

From time to time reformers 


7 Albert Londres described the 


from time to time they have re- 


Now an 
American woman, Blair Niles, 
has revealed this strange and 
tragic world in a book called 
“Condemned to Devil’s Island: 
The Biography of an Unknown 
Convict.” She has chosen a fic- 
tional method of presentation, 
but she has based her story 
upon solid fact. 

The material for the book was 
gathered at first hand, and its 
characters are based on existing 
types. The life aboard the con- 
vict ship and the breathless 
dangers of convict escapes have 
been related as told by men who 
have played a part in this grim 
tragedy. The descriptions of the 


*“Condemned to Devil’s Island’ 
by Blair Niles. 376 pp. Ill. Harcourt, 
Brace. 


IN THE LAND OF THE 
CONDEMNED 


The Notorious Devil’s Island Penal Colony—Where Dreyfus 
Was Imprisoned—The Tragic World of the Exile 


A Review * 


By J. CARTER LAWTON 


: RENCH GUIANA is probably one of the unhappiest 
. countries in the world. An inhospitable and feverish land 


The exiles condemned to the penal settlements of Guiana must pay 
for their crimes with five or more weary years of hard labor in a 
desolate and inhospitable land. 


prisons are based on her own 
observations and she completed 
the cycle of Gmana convict life 
by journeying through the in- 
terior along the jungle streams 
and trails used by prisoners in 
attempting flight. Presenting as 
she does a picture of convict life 
as it is seen by the convicts 
themselves, she has produced a 
book that is unusually graphic. 
In the words of one of the con- 
victs, “a prison is the world in 
miniature,’ and Blair Niles’ 
story is a spotlight upon one of the dark places in our civilization. 

The book opens at the prison of St. Martin in France. The 
barges loaded with convicts are moving out toward the ship 
which is to take them to Guiana. After the terrible voyage 
across the Atlantic, the condemned passengers are marched down 
the gangplank into the sordid streets of St. Laurent toward the 
great walls of the penitentiary. The massive iron gates swing 
open, the men are swallowed up by the prison, and the period of 
servitude begins. 


At length the convict loses the 
drug by which he  lives—his 
dream of possible escape 


There are many convict set- 
tlements in French Guiana, but 
that at St. Laurent is typical. 
Here is the daily routine of hard 
labor, of physical and mental 
suffering. The intolerable an- 
guish of men doomed to con- 
tinual frustration and despair as 
it is revealed at St. Laurent is 
duplicated in all the other crimi- 
nal settlements. The men live 
at the command of the prison’s 
drum which marks their hours 
and beats out for them the mo- 
notonous rhythm of their servi- 
tude. 

“The prison drum,” writes 
Blair Niles, “sounds the reveille 
which woke them at half-past 
five. Giving them thirty minutes 
in which to slip on their blouses, 
to fold their blankets, to dip out 
and drink the measure of their 
coffee, before at six it drummed 
them out to answer the roll-call 
by squads and then to march to 
the ‘forced labor’ to which they 
were condemned. It drummed 
also the return at half-past ten 
and the roll-call by dormitories 
which preceded the unvaried 
breakfast—half a loaf of bread 
and half a liter of soup to each 
and to each the chunk of meat, 
seven hundred and fifty grams. 
At half-past one there would be 
the drum again. Reassemble and 
roll-call by squads. Two o’clock, 
go out to work. At five-thirty 
the return, the drum, and the 
roll-call by dormitories. And 
fifteen minutes later, the locking 
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of doors. Everlasting counting, and 
everlasting drums. 

“Almost as familiar were the village 
bells, though fainter with distance. 
The bells of early mass; the market bell 
at six in the morning; the bells which 
ordered to school the children of the 
civilian population of the prison vil- 
lage; and at intervals throughout the 
day more church bells—the daily Ange- 
lus, the bells for christenings, bells for 
weddings, and a tolling bell for the 
burial of the non-convict dead. 

“There were other sounds, too, 
equally familiar. Cocks and the bark 
of dogs; shouts of children and chant 
of priest; the sawmill’s whistle; the 
trotting feet of horses pulling the one 
carriage in St. Laurent; the horns of 
St.. Laurent’s two automobiles: the 
Liliputian shriek of the locomotive 
hauling in timber felled by the men of 
the outlying jungle prisons ; the diminu- 
tive engine noisily bustling off with the 


Exhausted by the climate, by illness, and by despair 
the convicts perform their appointed tasks with infinite 


weariness. 
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truth a train which was surely on its 
way. And listening, they would finally 
put themselves to sleep with the delu= 
sion that they were on board, bound 
for the port of their desire. 7 

“There were no other sounds in St” 
Laurent. And always these were in-= 
terspersed by great somnolent spaces,” 

In these paragraphs one feels the 
incomparable monotony of convict life” 
There is no room here to retell the 
many strange stories of convict life 
and the desperate and breathless ad- 
ventures of those audacious wretches 
who attempted to find their way 
through the hot jungles to freedom. 
For those men who break the rules of 
prison servitude a more terrible form 
of punishment is reserved. They are 
sent to the Iles du Salut which lie off 
the coast of French Guiana. There 
they are put into solitary confinement,” 
a punishment few men are able to en- 
dure. Blair Niles has given an unfor 


two equally diminutive cars which twice a week it conveys over 
French Guiana’s ten miles of railroad track to the prison at St. 
Jean; between trains, the soft clicking of the handcar propelled 
by convict man-power and carrying provisions or officials from 
prison to prison; rarely the sound of a braying donkey; spaced 
many days apart, the siren of an arriving ship; much silence, in 
which the fall of a palm leaf or the thick thud of a coconut 
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In the prisons of the Iles du Salut the keeper passes 
along above the cells in which the men are caged. 
Nothing but the human heart is hidden from his eye. 


striking the 
earth was a 
noticeable oc- 
currence; oc- 
casionally, 
no t every 
day, the up- 
lifted voice 
of the one- 
legged libéré 
who was the 
town crier, 
proclaim in g 
an expected 
ship or ad- 
vertising 
some bargain 
in <as. SHOps 
sometime sg 
another old 
hibéré going 
up and down, 
urging the 
universe to 
have its um- 
brellas and 
its porcelains 
repaired, and 
still another 
Cran vate to 
about a tray 
o f pastries 


whose charms his quavering voice set forth in a little song of his 


own composing. 


“And, of course, always the Mairie clock pounding the hours— 
the church clock too, when it was not out of order. While at 


night, there was the dynamo, giving 
twentieth-century electricity in this 
village which owes its being to 
crime. The dynamo breathing in 
the accelerated crescendo of a 
train working up speed. Beginning 
just after the six-o’clock cicadas 
had stopped, and competing with 
the night chorus of emotional 
frogs. 

“Often wakeful convicts would lie 
listening, fancying the dynamo in 


gettable picture of these lone- 
ly islands of despair: 

“Dawn. On the Iles du 
Salut roosters crow long be- 
fore the sun has sent light to 
glow above the curved hori- 
zon of sea, back of the Ile St. 
Joseph and the Ile du Diable. 
That they live in the Devil’s 
Island Penal Colony has no 
influence upon the character 
or the temperament of 
roosters, who remain as shrill, 
as stridently self-centered, as 
that long-ago cock who ful- 
filled a prophecy on the 
morning after Gethsemane. 

“They crow before the 
prison bells have officially 
waked the convicts sentenced 
to Royale, Joseph, and Diable. 
3ut of those whose rest is 
thus broken, only the non- 
criminal will taste the flesh 
of chicken. For the very 
cockcrow of the Iles du Salut 
partakes of irony. 

“When light comes finally 
to lie in a brilliant band upon 
the pale water, it finds the 
sea wan, as after a sleepless 
night; wan and still. Only 
close _to the rocky island 
shores do the waves break 
into foam. Nothing human is 
anywhere to be seen. The 
doors of the keepers’ house 
have not yet opened. The 
bars and bolts of prison are 
fast. The cabins which con- 


Under the watchful eyes of heavily 

armed guards, the convicts at St. 

Laurent struggle with the huge 

logs from the forests of the 
interior 


fine the nineteen political offenders, who have inherited from 
Dreyfus the living tomb of Devil’s Island, remain locked. 
“And in this guileful beauty of dawn, the Islands seem to 


float so lightly as to convey the il- 
lusion that surely if the caprice oc- 
curred to them, they might easily 
drift away. 

“Only the barred buildings, the 
high inclosing walls, and the guns 
which sweep the sea give the lie to 
this lovely dawn. 

“Between the horizon line and 
the Islands the water soon reflects 
the pomp of sunrise. The multipli- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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QUARTERLY CLUB PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


During the past three months the com- 
mittee on selection has examined a large 
number of manuscripts in an endeavor 
to find one that would prove worthy as 
one of the quarterly publications of the 
Club. These manuscripts were the works 
of explorers, travelers and writers on sci- 
entific subjects. Although many of them 
had value, the committee did not feel 
that any one manuscript was of sufficient 
importance and intrinsic interest to find 
a place in the Club’s series of publica- 
tions. 

It will be recalled that the publication 
dates of these notable books were to be 
in March, June, September and Decem- 
ber. Since the committee has set for 
itself a high standard of excellence, and 
since no book has been found which sat- 
isfies this standard, the committee has 
decided that it is wiser to forego a June 
book than to publish a volume which 
would not be worthy of the series. It 
is doubtful if anyone can _ reasonably 
question the wisdom of this decision. As 
a result, those who have subscribed for 
the Club series will receive no book for 
June. The next publication will be in 
September. A volume of unusual interest 
has been secured for publication in that 
month. Other interesting manuscripts 
now in preparation are being considered 
for the future, and it is hardly likely 
that there will be another hiatus in the 
publishing scheme as arranged. An an- 
nouncement of the September book will 
be made in due season. 


USEFUL-BOOKLETS 


Members of the Club are continuing 
to make use of the attractive booklets 
and bulletins which may be secured from 
the Secretary. Now that summer is 
actually here we are listing below a 
special series of booklets dealing with 
this country, and in particular with those 
places where one may spend a delightful 
vacation. We must point out again, how- 
ever, that the supply of these booklets 
is limited. The Club asks all members 
who are interested to request only those 
booklets which cover the places which 
they definitely plan to visit this summer. 
It is necessary to avoid waste, but these 
helpful guides will gladly be sent to those 
who need them. 
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SEEING AMERICA FIRST 


New York and New England—The 
Catskill Mountains; the Adirondacks; 
The 1,000 Islands; Lake George and Lake 
Champlain; Along the Sunrise Trails of 
Long Island; Mountain and Lake Resorts 
Along the Lackawanna Railroad; Hotels 
and Camps in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire; Summer Resort Manual (Southern 
New England Seashore, Mountain and 
Country Resorts), Hotels, Farms, Cot- 
tages and Camps in New England; Cape 
Cod; Martha’s Vineyard; Rhode Island 
Shores; Nantucket; All Along Shore, 
Water Courses and Canoe Voyages in 
Maine; The Belgrade Lake; Fishing in 
Maine; Alongshore from the Kennebec 
to Penobscot Bay; Lakes and Woods of 
Maine; Lafayette National Park; Bar 
Harbor; National Forests in the Eastern 
District; Vacations in the White Moun- 
tain National Forest; To the Summit of 
Mt. Washington; Lake Winnepesauke; 
Lake Sunapee; Cape Ann. 

New Jersey—Along the Shore; In the 
Foothills; New Jersey Seashore Resorts. 

The South—The Land of the Sky; The 
Gulf Coast; Chickamauga and Adjacent 
Battlefields. 

Califormia—California Calls You; Cali- 
fornia Picture Books; California for the 
Tourist; Lake Tahoe; Los Angeles To- 
day; Los Angeles, What to See and How 
to See It; Feeling at Home in San Fran- 
cisco; Sacramento. 

Texas—Sunny San Antonio. 

The Southwest—Off the Beaten Path 
in New Mexico and Arizona; Apache 
Trail of Arizona; Arizona Winter; Old 
Santa Fé and Roundabout; Colorado and 
Utah Rockies; Colorado’s Mountain Play- 
grounds; Colorado Summer; Colorado 
Playgrounds; Pike’s Peak Region; Colo- 
rado Under the Turquoise Sky; Outdoor 
Life in the Rockies; Scenic Colorado and 
Utah; Come Up to Colorado; Teton 
Mountain Route to Yellowstone Park; 
The Cody Road to Yellowstone; The 
Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Pacific Northwest—Seattle and the 
Charmed Land; Ten Vacation Days in 
Seattle ; In the Green Summer Playground 
Around Spokane; The Evergreen Play- 
ground, Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham, 
Vancouver, Victoria; Spokane, the Power 
City; Greeters’ Tourist Guide to Spo- 
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kane; Our Spokane; Spokane and the 
Inland Empire of the Pacific Northwest; 
Alaska, Atlin and the Yukon; Alaska 
Steamship Company; British Columbia 
Coast Service; To Alaska via Seattle 
Gateway; Tacoma, the Hub of the Ever- 
green Playground; Portland, Oregon, 
Featuring the Columbia River Highway; 
Recreate in Oregon; Oregon, the Vaca- 
tion State, Land of Opportunity; North- 
eastern Wyoming; Vacation Land in the 
National Forest of Oregon; Mountain 
Outing in the Rainier National Forest; 
Forest Trails and Highways of the Mount 
Rainier National Forest; Forest Trails 
and Highways of the Mount Hood Re- 
gion. 

Canada—Resorts in the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies; Pacific Rockies; Pacific 
Coast Tours Through the Canadian 
Rockies; Golf in Canada; Bungalow 
Camps in Ontario; Bungalow Camps in 
the Canadian Pacific Rockies; Lake Win- 
dermere Camp; Hunting and Fishing in 
New Brunswick; French River; High- 
lands of Ontario; Lake of Bays; Algon- 
quin Park; Resorts in Ontario; Quebec, 
Historic and Picturesque; Quebec Re- 
sorts; Prince Edward Island, the Garden 
of the Gulf; Camping in Canada; Fishing 
in Canada. 

Hawaii—Hawaii, the Year-Round Play- 
ground; Hawaii, A Primer, See All of 
Hawaii. 

National Parks—Rocky Mountains Na- 
tional Park; Crater Lake National Park; 
Sequoia and General Grant National Park; 
Mt. Rainier National Park; Zion Na- 
tional Park; Hawaii National Park, Yel- 
lowstone National Park; Yosemite Park; 
Glacier National Park; The Grand Can- 
yon; The Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment; Hot Springs National Park. 


TRAVEL IN RUSSIA 


For the last fourteen years Russia has 
practically been closed to the tourist and 
the traveler. Recently, however, the 
Soviet has modified its restrictive policy 
and tourist organizations are now making 
plans for Russian trips. A regular serv- 
ice is now maintained over the six 
thousand mile Trans-Siberian railway 
with two trains a week in each direction 
from Vladivostok to Moscow. One can 
now go from Peking to Paris in twelve 
days or from Havre to Moscow in ten 
days. 
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The Deauville season begins with 
Easter Week when the famous beach 
comes into its own again. Up until the 
Grande Semaine all those who can man- 
age to get away for a short time go there 
for a delightful week-end on this flowery 
beach (Plage Fleurie). 

What better rest, what more perfect 
repose than the hours spent between sea 
on the one hand and green lawns on the 
other, surrounded by all comfort and 
every distraction. 

A program carefully organized by ex- 
perts provides for diverse interests. All 
during the season there will be tennis 
tournaments, golf matches, polo and 
pigeon shooting. The famous regat as 
which have won for Deauville the name 
of the Cowes of France will draw yachts 
celebrated throughout the entire world. 

The soirees at the Ambas- ~ 
sadeurs will bring together a 
smart people from all over 
who have given the Deauville 
galas a reputation for great 
elegance and gaiety.. Billy 
Arnold and his orchestra will 
be there to add even more 
brilliance to the gathering. 

All these pleasures, enhanced 
by an incomparable setting are 
within easy reach of all smart 
people who are looking for 
variety, as well as for busi- 
ness men called to Europe for 
their affairs or tourists who 
are exploring various corners 
of France. 

Two rapid Pullmans leave 
Paris daily to arrive after a 


Sees 


fast, comfortable three-hour 
trip in Deauville. Less than 
three hours by the motor 


route (125 miles)’ brings us at once to 
the beach. 

These tempting conditions lure one to 
try a week-end as a sample and to come 
back later for the season itself. 


These preparatory days are excellent 
to get one in the mood for this celebrated 
resort and to get a first glimpse of the 
celebrities who stand out notably during 
the season itself. 

The Deauville season and the Grande 
Semaine! These words awake glamorous 
pictures of a fete world famous because 
of its originality and smartness, a small 
world in itself peopled by the aristocrats 
of society, art and industry. 

Fashion galas, showings of collections, 
great teas given by famous couturiers 
such as Jean Patou, regattas where im- 
portant cups and prizes are to be won, 
motor competitions, horse shows fill in the 
intervals left by more important contests. 


_ From the fourth of August to Septem- 

ber ninth, in two great hippodromes 
there will be flat racing and steeplechas- 
ing. Some of the most famous stables 
will compete for 4,000,000 francs in 
prizes. 


A side detail which does not lack in- 
terest for turf enthusiasts is the sale of 
yearlings which brought in more than 
100,000,000 francs last year. 

The Deauville race course will have a 
twin rival in neighboring Clairefontaine, 
also. well equipped and set in beautiful 
surroundings. 

The novelty one always hopes for will 
be furnished by several surprise competi- 
tions. 

Let us skip rapidly by the bathing con- 
tests, both adult and juvenile. Suffice it 
to say that these contests held in Deau- 
ville surpass all others in chic. The can- 
didates are all well known celebrities 
dressed by equally famous aces among the 
couturiers. 

A’ Norman country fair and circus 
done just as it was in times past gives a 


quaint and vivid glimpse of old provincial 


France. The traditional costumes and 
memorable customs will live again for 
our pleasure. 

The surprise event—a most delightful 
one—will be “(Comme Autrefois’ as it 
was in the old days. 

This will. be a race from Paris to 
Deauville as it would have been done by 
our great grandparents if they had known 
this beach. The contestants will fittingly 
wear the costume of the time—costumes 
like the one Mr. Pickwick wore for his 
famous trip. They will leave Paris on 
horseback or in coaches and will make 
the trip by stages from inn to inn, all 
the way to Deauville. 

Will it be more amusing in this con- 
test to be participant or spectator? As 
for me, I should prefer to be a partici- 
pant in order to forget the crowding reali- 
ties of ultra-modern life and to find again 
the calm, peace and tranquillity of 
other days. 

It will be easy to take part in the de- 
parture from Paris, then to take the Pull- 
man or an Hispano and arrive for the 
preparations and the reception at Deau- 
ville, if one prefers the role of simple 
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spectator. 

For the traveler who passes the sum- 
mer in France, Deauville will offer an 
excellent selection of theatrical attrac- 
tions. There will be the famous Maitre 
Reynaldo Hahn, and the scenic director 
Devaux will preside over a program of 
operas, of operettas and of ballets worthy 
of the best theatres. Well known ac- 
tresses, famous and feted in many capitals 
will not only be seen in the theatre but 
also glimpsed familiarly in the walks of 
daily life. 

The date of the “Grand Prix,” the 26th 
of August—a date which is supposed to 
end the season—in reality only marks its 
culminating point—the second act per- 
haps—of a play that goes on to the end 
of September. 

At the end of this short account we 
have saved a splendid surprise 
for golf enthusiasts. Most 
summer resorts offer 18-hole 
golf courses. But Deauville 
—to the delighted surprise of 
both amateur and champion— 
will provide 27 holes only 100 
meters away from the race 
track. This course will. be 
ready by the beginning of 1929. 

In the historic setting of the 
estate of Comte de Lassay, 
built in 1740, there is a mag- 
nificent clubhouse in the style 
of the Palace and gardens of 
Versailles. The golf course 
designed by Simpson, one of 
the best known authorities, will 
have all the advantages of an 
English course. 

Deauville will present an un- 
forgettable sight—a gay, ani- 
mated scene crowded with 
celebrities from all over the world—all 
enjoying to the full the smart life it offers. 


DIARY “OF, DEAUVILLE’S, FETES 


AT THE “AMBASSADEURS” 
Galas with Billy Arnold and his orchestra—World 
famed attractions. 
On the 28th of July: Gala de la Couture. 
On the 24th of August: Tea ‘Patou.’ 
On the 1st of September: Gala de la Fourrure. 


ALL THE SEASON 
Tennis—Golf (18 holes)—Yachting—Bathing—Polo 
Pigeon Shooting. 


At the Theatre: Operas—Operas-Comiques—Operettas 
—Comedies—Ballets. 


RACES (Flat and Obstacle) 


From the 4th of August to the 9th of September. 
Two Race Courses: Deauville—Clairefontaine. Prizes 
4 million francs. 


On the 8th of July: Concours D’Elegance en Automo- 
biles. 

From the 4th to the 8th of July: Great Fencing 

ournament. 

On the 14th of July: Elegance Feminine a la Mer. 

From the 16th of July to the 21st: Regattas (150,000 
francs in prizes). 

From the 25th to the 27th of July:...Comme Autre- 
fois!...Paris-Deauville on horseback and by car- 
riage (500,000 francs in prizes). 

From the 27th of July to the 3rd of August: Concours 
Hippiques (presentation de chevaux). 

On the 28th of July: Elegance Enfantine a la Mer. 
On the 19th of August: Fete Normande with open 
air Circus, Concours D’Elegance Automobile. 

(Advertisement) 
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EGYPT! Immortal! Her 
symbol, the Sphinx, who 
bids you look at Cheops 
whose age is beyond 
imagination . . . to see in 
the museums of Gizeh 
faces of kings who flour- 
ished over 3000 years ago 
. . to go up the Nile to 
Karnak, where for 30 
centuries have stood the 
carved walls built by 
King Thothmes III... 
to ‘‘Hundred-Gated 
Thebes” which looks 
across at the colonnades 
of Luxor Temple . . . and 
everywhere water buffalos 
or fellaheen turning 
creaking water wheels 
endlessly, as of old... 
things seen on the 
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Cruising Down to a Silent Sea 
(Continued from page 34) 


shifting load of water, my flailing 
oars were quite unable to keep the 
wallowing little tub longer in mid- 
stream. Reeling drunkenly to the 
side after grounding on a dividing 
shoal, it was carried away almost 
at right angles and driven down a 
narrow, steep side channel squarely 
against a jutting point of cliff which 
I had been trying to maneuver to 
avoid. 


The back-curling wave from the 
overhanging wall of indurated clay 
must have softened the jar of im- 
pact considerably; even so, it was 
crushingly solid. The colliding bow 
crumpled and opened up, spreading 
like a fan. Most of the damage 
was wrought by the cliff trying 
to get inside the boat; the rest by 
the monolithic bottom trying to get 
outside. Neither quite succeeded— 
for the moment. 

Disappointed in its attempt to 
effect complete disintegration of the 
boat by ramming it against the cliff, 
the resourceful torrent now modi- 
fied its plan of attack. The flood 
hurled off from the side-wall found 
its way back to the main stream 
through a sharply descending chute, 
formed by the head of a narrow 
talus beneath the cliff and a sheer- 
walled little island of bed-clay. 
Headed down carefully bow or 
stern-first, the boat would probably 
have run the tumbling cascade and 
come out right-side-up below. 
Slammed beam-on across the head 
of the eight-foot-wide opening, it 
only clapped onto the wet clay like 
a limpet and cut off half the flow 
of the flood behind it. In an instant 
the mounting waters poured over 
the upstream rail, heaving it down 
until the full force of the current 
was exerted against the shattered 
bottom. Scrambling to my feet at 
the sound of an ominous cracking, 
I grabbed the painter with the in- 
tention of jumping out on the talus. 
The concentration of my weight at 
one point amidships had the effect 
of springing the dead-fall the river 
had set. Then my poor little argosy 
clapped its bow and stern together 
and went banging down the muddy 
cascade with a broken back. 


I, of course, was swept along with 
the procession, which also included 
a varied assortment of dangling 
bags, boxes and cooking utensils, 
with a rag-tag tail of unsecured 
floatables. Fumbling for a plank or 
other piece of the wreck upon which 
to ride the flood, I was presently 
clutching to my bosom a tombstone- 
sized fragment of concrete, the 
salient physical property of which 
was negative buoyancy. I released 
the slab the instant its true char- 
acter came home to me. 


This rapid, notwithstanding the 
way it had chewed up my boat, had 
a bark that was worse than its bite. 
Instead of carrying the wreckage 
out into midstream and bearing it 
along to where it could be mas- 
ticated at leisure as a really vicious 
rapid would have done, the whole 
mess—including myself—was _ al- 
lowed to drift in against the talus 


right. Held together by 
copper patches, the forward and 
after sections of the boat could 
still be maneuvered as a single unit. 
Working them along to a _ con- 
venient eddy by a line attached to 
the broken stern, I proceeded with 
salvage work at my leisure. 

After cracking out and throwing 
overboard the residue of the con- 
crete bottom, the lightened wreck 
was comparatively easy to handle. 
The tenacious copper patches still 
refused to tear away, but they were 
loose enough to allow either section 
to be dragged along a foot or two 
without being hampered by the 
weight of the other. In this way I 
worked them up the sharply sloping 
talus against the foot of the cliff 
wall, where they were safe against 
anything less than a ten-foot rise. 
Stacking my salvaged outfit against 
the wreckage to drain, I began cast- 
ing about for a way to climb out. 
I knew Holtville could not be many 
miles distant, with ranches at fre- 
quent intervals between. It was 
evident that men and ropes would 
be needed to remove any of the 
outfit. Indeed, it looked just a bit 
doubtful as to whether I could re- 
move even myself without some 
such aid. 


on the 


With the river surging against the 
cliffs both above and below the 
short length of talus on which I 
was marooned, possible avenues of 
escape were considerably restricted. 
The only place I could reach where 
the wall was not either sheer or 
over-hanging proved to be almost im- 
mediately behind the point to which 
I had dragged the wreck of the 
boat. Here an incipient crack in 
the slightly receding face appeared 
to offer at least a starting place. 
Climbing with hand and foot, I 
made the first twenty feet without 
much trouble. Then, hanging like a 
fly halfway to the top, I discovered 
that the upper stratum of the cliff 
was too hard and too smooth to 
offer practicable handholds and 
footholds. The rest of the way I 
had to cut steps for myself with a 
large butcher knife, the only cutting 
tool among the articles salvaged. 
With the indurated clay of the upper 
cliff proving of an almost stony 
hardness, the notching of even the 
shallowest of steps was a slow and 
laborious undertaking. Also, with 
most of the chipped fragments go- 
ing down the neck of my wet shirt, 
it was a very dirty and unpleasant 
one. The last twenty feet took me 
an hour to scale, and when [ finally 
dragged myself over the rim the 
sun was just dipping behind the 
dunes beyond the opposite cliff and 
the chill of the early autumn twi- 
light was imparting a nip to the 
clear desert air. 

No house-tops met my eye in any 
direction, but after walking some 
distance I reached a lonely road. 
Here a lanky, drawling-voiced 
Texan, finishing a belated milking, 
cast an appraising eye over my 
lantern-lighted form and _ evidently 
classified me as “migratory farm 

(Continued on page 43) 
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hbor.” Saying that he would give 
e supper and a bed if I would 
tm the cream separator, he added 
at he reckoned he could find a 
ob for me in the morning if I 
Wkeered to stick round a spell.” As- 
uming that my battered anatomy 
as the by-product of a Saturday 
ight spree in Mexicali, he said he 
kalkerlated that dern red-eyed 
‘ud make a haun dawg 


Grunting noncommittal assent, I 
bent to the crank of the shining 
eparator as the boys and girls of 
Whe family trudged in from the cows 
ith the warm, fragrant milk, and 
efrained from enlarging upon my 
wn troubles until after supper. The 
Yrancher expressed himself as quite 
ready to go over and attempt sal- 
“yage operations by moonlight, but 
> preferred to take the chance of 
josing my outfit by a continued rise 
"so trying to crab back down the 
);liff in anything less than the light 
Mf day. 
Most of the Texan’s large and 
rowing family joined the expedi- 
ion in the morning. Hitching a 
eam to a wagon as soon as five 
Yp’clock milking was over, we reached 
he brink by dawn. My _ sodden 
butfit was sent up piece by piece 
Yon the end of a rope and. carried 
Whack to the ranch to unpack and 
Covey drove me into Holt- 
Wville, where an  hour’s_ inquiry 
failed to uncover either a boat or 
"2 carpenter capable of constructing 
Yanything more boatlike than a 
Wsquare-ended scow. This left no 
other alternative than that of trying 
to synthesize another craft out of 
‘the salvable fragments of the wreck- 
Mage of my late argosy. 

Rarely can there have been so 
fearful and wonderful a work of 
reconditioning in all the annals of 
shipbuilding. First the severed sec- 
tions were worried together and re- 
united by a liberal reinforcing of 
planking. Then the crazy mis- 
shapen hull was smeared thick with 
tar and covered with canvas. An- 
other layer of tar on the canvas 
made ready for a complete sheath- 
ing of light galvanized iron. Taking 
it out by truck to Rositas Heading, 
we launched it below the dam the 
Jnext morning. Displacing more 
water than even the concrete-bot- 
Ntomed original, it still gave a 
Jerudging response to the oars and 
was almost proof against leakage. 
Wits capacity to withstand punish- 
iment had yet to be proved. 
| In spite of the fact that twice 
jas much mileage lay ahead as behind 
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me, and twice as great a descent, 
the worst of my navigational trou- 
bles were over at Rositas Heading. 
This was due’ partly to an opener 
river, but mostly to the tardy ship- 
ping of a sailing mate, Superintend- 
ent Harry Fee, in charge of the 
works at the Heading. 

Early on the morning of the third 
day an opening in the fringing wil- 
lows revealed the towering wall of 
the San Jacintos, rose-pink in the 
first flush of the dawn, with the 
silver surface of the Salton Sea 
sparkling between. A great flock 
of swimming pelicans, magnified by 
the mirage until they had the seem- 
ing of a mile of drifting icebergs, 
all but blocked the broadening mouth 
of the river. The boat nearly 
bumped into the vanguard as it 
slipped noiselessly down across the 
bar. Then, with a thunderous roar 
of wings, countless thousands of 
the huge birds launched into the air 
as at a common signal, casting the 
shadows of twilight on the waters 
as they circled across the red disc 
of the rising sun. 

Where the delta fan opened to 
its broadest the tips of my oars 
touched sand for a few strokes. A 
hundred yards more and the swirl 
of them brought up inky black mud. 
This thinned and faded to the tawny 
red of unmistakable Colorado River 
silt, and presently I was pulling in 
deep, clear green water. Taking a 
bearing on the gray loom of Mullet 
Island far to the northeast, I settled 
back to my oars for a long, steady 
pull. We were still two miles from 
our goal when whorls of red began 
rising again at the end of each 
stroke. These thickened and dark- 
ened until the oar-blades began 
striking into sooty mud. So soft 
was this buttery medium that I only 
became aware that the bow was 
sliding through it by what was at 
first an almost imperceptible re- 
tardation of progress. This drag 
increased slowly but steadily until, 
with nothing remaining but the 
shallow sheet of water driven in 
before the rising westerly breeze, I 
was literally rowing in mud. 

The last two hundred yards took 
almost as long to cover as had the 
whole distance from the mouth of 
the Alamo that was pulled in deep 
water. Landing on the compara- 
tively firm earth of the causeway, 
we abandoned our argosy to the 
mud and the next wind-blown rise 
of Salton Sea. Here, two hundred 


feet below the level of the ocean, 
I was content to bring my voyagings 
to a close. 
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Great spurt of magnificent action 
...a thousandth of a second, then 
gone forever. Graflex...the one 
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with it they cease to be difficult. 


Graflex is the one camera which 
shows the action in the finder 
exactly as on the negative, and 
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and your vacation 
is ruined! 


Athousand miles from home 
and suddenly you feel quite 
certain that you forgot to lock 
the living-room window. The 
chances are that nothing will 
happen but from that moment 
you cannot forget the risk. 


Let us do the worrying. 
Residence Burglary Insurance 
costs so little that it will sur- 
prise you—probably not more 
than a few cents a day. With 
this protection you will be 
worry-free no matter where 
you are. If you have a dog, 
we will pay him a “‘salary’’— 
actually give you a substan- 
tial discount from the regular 
rates. 


Any insurance man or 
banker will tell you that the 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY is one 
of the country’s leading cas- 
ualty companies —a strong, 
dependable organization. You 
will find too that the Com- 
pany’s representative in your 
community, through whose 
agency all policies are written, 
will give careful consideration 
to your requests. 


Let us give you an idea of 
what Burglary Insurance will 
cost even if you are merely 
curious to find the amount of 
your dog’s “‘salary’’. There is 
not the slightest obligation. 
Just mail this coupon. 


——_— = eee 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., 
Hartford, Connecticut: 


What will Residence Burglary In- 
surance: cOshuulet see ee 


Check the type of residence: 
Single family |] Two family [] 
Apartment 


Have you a dog at least a year old? 


City ior towne, cack ee eee 


If you would also like information 
regarding the cost of insurance that 
will protect you if you are sued for 
damages by any one injured while on 
your premises, check here 
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Bulgaria’s Mighty Feudal Monastery 


(Continued from page 20) 


In the fall of every year Rila 
monastery observes its own holiday. 


| On this day worshipers come from 


| sounds 


every corner of the orthodox 
Balkans. They come in biblical 
fashion—on foot, in ox-carts, and 


on the backs of donkeys, horses and 
mules. For some who come irom 


| distant parts it takes from six weeks 
| to two months to make the journey. 


can do it twice in their 
lifetimes. He that goes to Rila 
three times becomes a kind of hadjt. 
When he starts out from the village 
on his third pilgrimage, the entire 
population bids him godspeed. The 
priests chant hymns, the children 
sing, the peal of the church bell re- 
through the valleys. And 


Few men 


| when he returns he is received with 


greater splendor, in true Christian 
fashion, like a victorious crusader, 
like a man who has been nearest to 
God. To perpetuate the memory of 
this event his house is filled with 
gifts from the people of the village. 

On this annual holiday the monas- 


tery becomes a veritable hive of 
humanity. It cannot accommodate 
all the visitors in its many guest 


rooms and more than half of them 
sleep in the open. After the pilgrims 
give their gifts to the monastery, 
they begin making purchases to carry 


home with them from this sacred 
place. They buy crosses, icons, 
strings of beads, necklaces of 


“kehlibar” and dozens of other non- 
descript articles which they carry to 
their villages and distribute as pres- 
ents to their townsmen. These pres- 
ents, brought all the way from Rila, 
are cherished as sacred objects, they 
are tangible symbols of the shrine 
which few are privileged to see. The 
poorer pilgrims who cannot afford 
to buy such presents break twigs 
from the trees, tie them into bundles, 
and carry them home as modest but 
precious presents from the shrine. 
When the returned pilgrim has 
distributed his gifts he describes the 
wonders of the monastery to the 
people who have gathered to wel- 
come him after the historic journey. 
He tells them first of the icons on 
the walls of the church. One icon 
depicts a miller who took more than 
his just share from the sacks of 
grain which the villagers brought to 
his mill to be ground into flour. As 
a punishment he wears a whole 
millstone hanging on his neck; he is 
eternally damned; and no miller that 
sees this would ever take more than 
his due. The pilgrim tells them of 
another icon showing a sorceress to 
whom a sick man has come for 
aid. Into the ear of this sorceress a 
red devil with horns and tail and a 
spear in his hand is whispering 
something, no doubt giving sugges- 
tions on how to cure the sick. But the 
sick man, who has so fatally sinned 
as to go to a sorceress for aid when 
he should have asked the priest to 
read a prayer for him and sprinkle 
him with holy water, becomes pos- 
sessed of the spirits and loses his 
health for ever. This icon is a death 
blow to witchery. Many other large 
panels depict the whole gamut of hu- 
man frailty and folly, and these are 
carefully described. A peasant really 


has to see these things, the pilgrim 
tells his listeners, in order to guard 
against the evils with which 
world is infested. 

The eyes of all the ungodly and 
all the sinners represented on these 
icons. have been gouged out by the 
visitors. Since most of the panels 
represent life-size characters in 
natural colors not a few of the 
peasants might have thought that 
these were real people. In destroying 
their eyes it is quite possible they 
were under the impression that they 
were punishing real evil-doers. And 
since in many villages it is believed 
that various diseases can be cured 
through certain manipulations of a 
devil’s eye, some removed the eyes 
for healing purposes, thus becoming 
victims of the very superstitions 
which the murals were meant to dis- 
courage. 

The memory that the Rila pilgrim 
treasures most is the glimpse of St. 
John’s body, kept in a casket in the 


church at the foot of the gilded 
iconostasis. St. John was born in 
876 in Skrino, a little village in 
Mount Osogoy above the Struma 


river along 
Bulgarian boundary. 


As a youth he 


left his flock of sheep and entered | 


a monastery near his birthplace. 


Soon after he became a monk, he 


left the monastery to take up the life 
of a hermit in a nearby cave. An- 
noyed by robbers and other unprin- 
cipled people, he kept moving from 
mountain to mountain till he came 
to Rila, where he was less frequently 
disturbed. After twelve years of 
hermitage in yarious caves in 
vicinity 
monastery Father John 

known throughout Bulgaria. 


became 
Many 


students of religion came to him and | 


readily offered to remain with lim as 
his disciples. It was thus that the 
Monastery of Rila was founded. 


the | 
of the present site of the | 


the 


the present Serbian- | 


} 


| Suites (2 rooms) 


Father John died in 946. Through | 
some mysterious process known to | 


the monks his body has been pre- | 
served intact. Countless people come | 


to touch it in the hope of healing | 


their ailments. 
When the Turks subjugated Bul- 
garia they burned churches and 


monasteries and it was then believed | 


that St. John’s body 
burned. But years afterward it was 
disclosed that the body of the great 
Rila hermit had been saved and was 
kept by the Turks in Tirnovo, the 


ancient capital of Bulgaria. The 
monks of Rila monastery, which had 
been restored on the same site, 


wrote a petition to Sultana Kali- | 
Maria, wife of Suttan Murat II, to 


use her influence for the return of | 


the saint’s body to the cloister 
founded by him. This request was 
granted and St. Jchn’s body was 
brought back to Rila where it is kept 
to this day. The casket is opened on 
rare occasions, but only the wrist 
of the saint’s left hand is shown to 
the worshipers. The entire body 
will be uncovered for the first time 
to the public nineteen years hence, 
in 1946 when the thousandth year 
of the death of St. John and the 
monastery’s thousandth anniversary 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Hotel 
Great Northern 


118 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Room with Private Bath 
(for one) $3.50 - 4.00 - 4.50 
(for two) 4.50 - 5.00 - 5.50 

6.00 - 7.00 - 8.00 


Reduction of One Day 
on Weekly Rates 
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James Boring’s Cruise: 
fourth annual 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


AILING from New York Feb. 14. 
1929, on the specially chartered 
White Star Line S.S. Calgaric. $740 
to $1675—all inclusive. First class 
only—stop-over privileges. 68 days 
—23 ports—20 countries, including 
North Africa, Venice. 5 Balkan ports. 
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Land and Egypt. 
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ill be observed jointly. That will 
a day on which the monastery, 
e forests, and the hills for miles 
round will swarm with pilgrims. 

Whether there is one person de- 
iring to view the saint’s body or a 
ousand, the same rites must be per- 
ormed. No exception was made in 
tr case. First we bought wax 
dies from the “pangar” at five 
leva the stick. These we lighted 
d placed on the candelabrum in 
front of the casket containing the 
body. Then silently and reverently 
we waited while the monk intrusted 
with the proper conduct of the cere- 
ony genuflected, placed his head 
against the glittering iconostasis, 
made the sign of the cross three 
imes, and uttered invocations and 


Along the Waterways of Holland’s Metropolis 


(Continued from page 30) 


never iailed to interest and delight us. 

At Broek in Waterland we tied 
up for a bit to give us an opportu- 
nity to inspect the famous model 
dairy. This oldest and richest of 
dairy towns prides itself on main- 
taining its reputation for almost fan- 
tastic spotlessness, new wrinkles in 
cow stables, and the last word in 
well-bred animals’ living in exquisite 
luxury. 

It seems impossible to tell a con- 
tented cow from a discontented one 
—they all chew the same way; and 
even a physiognomist could not 
claim to find any expression on a 
cow’s face. But if there are such 
things as happy cattle these have 
every reason, judged, of course, 
from the human point of view, to 
belong in that category. Their stalls 
are big, immaculate, sanded; with 
curtains at the windows tied back 
with bright ribbons, a ring hanging 
in the proper strategic position for 
holding up the animal's tail, a trough 
of running water, a bed of iresh hay. 
The corridor along the stalls is laid 
with matting, and the whole place 
presents an aristocratic appearance. 
Even the infrequent Moo’s of the 
lazily masticating cows are in keep- 
ing with the restrained, refined at- 
mosphere. 


The milk is all converted into the 
famous Edam cheeses, and there 
were thousands of these delectable 
bullct-shaped pieces in all stages of 
manuiacture. Into the fresh milk is 
_ put rennet, which is an extract made 
from the inner lining of a cali’s 
stomach, and when the curds have 
formed they are pressed into shape, 
laid in rows and salted. I don’t 
know what they do with the whey 
—throw it away, probably... . 

The, old town was steeped in a 
Sunday atmosphere that was only 
broken by the occasional tinkle of a 
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Bulgaria’s Mighty Feudal Monastery 


(Continued from page 44) 


prayers in old Bulgarian. Softly, 
with infinite care, lest the saint 
should wake, the monk then removed 
the tapestries-and the small wooden 
casket holding the flesh and bones 
of Bulgaria’s greatest saint was be- 
fore us. With a tender, caressing 
touch the youthful, ruddy-cheeked 
monk liited the top of the casket, 
crossed himself again and kissed the 
wrist of the saint’s left hand, the 
only visible part of his body. Every- | 
thing else is covered with silken | 
drapes trimmed with silver and 
golden threads. Hands dovetailed 
at his breast, the monk stood beside 
the casket while the rest of us 
bowed low, made the sign of the 
cross, and kissed the saint’s wrist. 


cow-bell We walked across the 
village, along brick streets lined with 
beautiful trees, on dirt paths beside 
calm, green-shaded waterways, to 
find our boat moored on the other 
side. 

About an hour later we had 
reached the Monk’s Dam—Monnick- 
endam. Here we were struck by the 
strange sight of the massive, dig- 
nified church leaning drunkenly to 
one side, where it had sunk with the 
shifting soil, while irreverent goats, 
cropping the lush grass in its 
shadow, eyed us sardonically as we 
stepped ashore. Perhaps because of 
this prelude I could find little to 
interest me in the sloping-floored, 
white-washed interior, except the 
long pole with a velvet bag at the 
end for collecting offerings, and the 
little bell appended to the bag which 
could be made to tinkle in a very 
admonitory manner in front of any- 
one who thought to escape collection 
by real or feigned slumber. 

Some of the houses were very 
quaint, one in particular calling forth 
delighted comment. It was such a 
provocatively romantic house that I 
had made up all varieties of history 
for it before someone disillusioned 
me by telling me that it was built 
and used for a slaughter-house. Now, 
however, it is the Town Hall. Would 
a cynic find any connection between 
its former and its present state? .-. 

Volendam was our last stop, and 
we bumped back to the metropolis 
in a toy train which looked like 
something from a musical comedy, 
but felt far from funny. It de- 
veloped that a flat wheel—though I 
strongly suspect four flat wheels— 
caused the unearthly, jumping land- 
scape. At the end of the ride we 
took a ferry across the harbor. The 
sun was sinking in fiery splendor 
that touched the homely freighters 
and squat barges with brief glory. 
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66 Glorious Days! 


| Mysterious Egypt, fascinating Africa, the Holy Land, beautiful Madeira, 


gay Seville, Granada with its Alhambra, mighty Gibraltar, ancient Cadiz, 


| Algiers, Biskra, Timgad, Tunis, Malta, Dardanelles, Constantinople, Bos- 
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Mediterranean. 
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Your home 
away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the 
homelike comforts of a Statler. 
Enjoy — 

Radio when you throw a switch — 
icewater when you press a valye—the 
morning paper under your door—a 
good library at your disposal—a read- 
ing lamp at your bed-head — your 
private bath—stationery without ask- 
ing —and Statler Service. « + + All 
these things — whatever the price of 


your room — at no extra cost. 
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A thrill for sophisticated 
travelers. Asomething-new forthose 
who have done everything. The 
famous cruise of contrasts. 

A few preliminary calls in the 
West Indies. Then South America... 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires . . . brilliant, smart 
cities of Parisian modes and Latin 
color. Across to Africa. 300-year- 
old Dutch towns and new English 
cities. You see Zulu war dances, and 
tide in Durban rickshas. You visit 
Victoria Falls, and watch vast herds 
of wild animals on the veldt. 

Up the East Coast... Tanganyika 
territory, Kenya colony . . . where 
Arab and Hindu, African and white 
man, have produced strange modes 
of living. Egypt... Paris... London. 

Yet, through all this wandering, 
home is always thereon the Empress 
of France, clubbiest of great liners 

. you enjoy Canadian Pacific 
meals and service . . . One manage- 
ment, ship and shore, by the world’s 
greatest travel system. As low as 
$1500. From New York... Jan. 22 
... 104 days. 

Booklets which detail where you 
go, how you live. Your own agent, 
or any Canadian Pacific District 
Office: New York, 344 Madison 
Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd.; 
Montreal, 201 St. James Street W., 
and 28 other cities in the United 
States and Canada. 
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OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 


Round the World: 136 days, Dec. 1, 1928, 
Empress of Australia . , . Mediterranean: 
72 days, Feb. 4, 1929, Empress of Scotland 
. .. West Indies: 16 days, Dec. 22, 1928; 
29 days, Jan. 10 and Feb. 11, 1929, Duchess 


Annecy, the Jewel of Savoy 
(Continued from page 36) 


Sales and his friend, Antoine Favre, 
twenty-nine years before Richelieu 
founded the Académie Frangaise. It 
was at Annecy that the former spent 
much of his life and that Sainte 
Jeanne de Chantal under his influ- 
ence founded the first convent of the 
Visitandines which still exists. It 
was at Annecy that Rousseau first 
entered the household of Madame 
de Warens and at Annecy he met 
the Vicaire Savoyard. It was at 
Annecy that the proud Dukes of 
Savoie went forth again and 
again in their age-long warfare 
against the Genevese. Not far away, 
at Menthon on the lake, is the 
castle where Saint Bernard, later 
founder of the famous Alpine mon- 
astery, was born and spent his boy- 
hood, escaping on the eve of his un- 
willing marriage to the beautiful girl 
his father had chosen for him, In 
1923 Catholic pilgrims came to Men- 
thon from all parts of the world to 
celebrate the millennial anniversary 
of his birth. Renan, Taine and the 
famous chemist Berthollet at the 
close of the last century made their 
summer homes near Talloires on the 
lower end of the lake. 


But it is a still greater richness 
and complexity of association that 
give Annecy so much of its charm. 
Like so many French provinces, 
notably Brittany and the Basque 
country, Haute Savoie derives much 
of its peculiar flavor and quality 
{from a mixture of racial influences. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the 
mountain duchy was a theater of 
war, swept again and again by con- 
quering troops; troops of different 
allegiances and different nationali- 
ties who, driven out in turn by fresh 
conquerors, still left some impress of 
themselves on the land and the peo- 
ple. 


The Romans were its first known 
conquerors and after them came the 
Barbarians. Toward the close of the 
tenth century one of its valleys, still 
known today as the Maurienne, was 
invaded and occupied for eighty 
years by the Moors. Bernese, Gene- 
vese, Piedmontese, Burgundian, 
Spanish, Austrian, French and Sar- 
dinian troops, especially the latter, 
disputed its possession between 1200 
and 1859, when it was finally ceded 
by Italy and annexed by France. 
Also, the chief road of the Middle 
Ages between France and Italy ran 
through it. This road was traveled 
not only by the soldiers but by the 
pilgrims, the scholars, the minstrels, 
journeymen and merchants of the 
principal countries of Europe. These 
travelers brought with them the 
speech, the thought, the crafts and 
the merchandise of these countries. 
One still discerns traces of these 
foreign influences, especially the 
Italian, in French Savoie and in the 
French town that Annecy is today. 


Haute Savoie is primarily moun- 


Annecy in summer knows blue skies 
as intense as those of Italy. Its 
whitewashed, arcaded streets are 
built against the blazing summer 
afternoons of hot countries. Follow 
these streets until they lose them- 
selves in hilly country roads and 
you come to farmhouses set among 
stony, terraced vineyards; not the 
square box-like chalets of Switzer- 
land but the deliciously long, low 
Savoyard houses, so reminiscent of 
Italy and Spain. They are of white 
or cream or pale pink plaster, with 
lovely deep arches over their wood- 
en doors and frail iron balconies 
and outer stairs over woodpiles of 
exquisite symmetry and _neatness. 
They have heavy fruitful vines or 
trellised trees flattened against the 
walls like branched candlesticks and 
below these the vivid aquamarine 
stain left by fruit spraying, resulting 
in a color combination so beautiful 
and effective, it is difficult to believe 
it was achieved wholly in pursuit of 
utilitarian ends. Italian skies, moun- 
tain peaks and the clear jewel of the 
lake reflecting them, French parks 
and neat tree-bordered French ca- 
nals—magnificent plane trees and 
tall, distinguished poplars—a_ sun- 
browned mountain people of vigor- 
ous speech and colorful costumes, 
Savoie wines, French and Italian 
foods mingling to produce the sa- 
vory dishes of the Cuisine Savoyarde 
—here are some of the elements that 
make up the variety and delight of 
Annecy’s setting. 

Annecy itself is on the high road 
and in a way a gateway through 
which one may pass by land or water 
to Menthon, Sévrier, Talloires or any 
of the attractive places at the lower 
end of the lake. Situated on the 
loveliest lake in a land of lakes it 
holds innumerable lovely places in its 
lap. And how it enjoys its lake! I 
know no other town whose water- 
front gives one so swift and certain 
a holiday feeling as does that of 
Annecy, glimpsed, bathed in sunlight 
within its protecting ring of moun- 
tains, with its wooded shores, its 
diving floats, its bright-colored fish- 
ing and pleasure craft and its neat 
white lake steamers; or seen at 
night, perhaps on one of its carnival 
nights, even more poignantly and 
romantically beautiful with strung 
lanterns and music and fantastically 
illumined boats gliding softly over 
dark water, beneath dark mountains. 
There is always something a little 
fairy-like and utopian about; it pre- 
sents so perfectly the image of a 
world in which beauty and pleasure 
are the paramount realities. Uegli- 
ness, vulgarity, commercial exploita- 
tion, which seem always to lie in 
wait for the world’s most beautiful 
places, so far have barely touched it. 
Treasuring this escape, one is still 
torn, sometimes, between conflicting 
impulses—the one, jealously to guard 
this loveliness from intrusion and 
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sr M7HEN you travel to Seattle 
| |Wand the Pacific Northwest 
A> tis summer you will ride on the 


= nd Union Pacific—and has a popu- 


(ly 


frest trains in the world. 
Seattle and her sister cities take 
tide not only in the excellence of 
ie transcontinental railroads but 
j the part they played in trans- 
irring a wilderness into a highly 
yoductive region. 

‘Fifty years ago Seattle was an 
‘olated hamlet of a few thousand 
ouls. Today it is the terminus of 
dur great transcontinental lines— 
lhicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
ific, Great Northern, Northern Pacific 


\tion of approximately one-half 
| iillion in its metropolitan area. 


"| Seattle pays grateful tribute to 
M he initiative, vision and courage 


)f the railroads which have made 
possible the development of this 
‘ity and the Pacific Northwest. 


| New Capital Required 


; 


lg 


_ This growing region and rapidly 
expanding cities like Seattle need 
more trackage, terminals, rolling 
stock. It will take hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the railroads 
to finance these vital transporta- 
tion requirements. The railroads 
should be allowed to make fair re- 


| turns so they can borrow money 


for these essential purposes. 


The lives of Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest are so 
closely linked with the well- 
being of these railroads that 
we plead for a national reali- 
zation that the railroads de- 
serve fair and reasonable 
treatment from both public 
and law-makers. 


The railroads serving Seattle and 
upbuilding this Pacific Northwest 
| give you cheaper transportation 
than railroads in any other coun- 
try. Each summer special reduced 
round trip excursion tickets are on 
sale daily. The low cost of this 
trip will surprise you. 
Come out to the “Charmed 
Land” this summer—one of the 
finest railroad journeys in the 
world. You will be a better 
American because you will see 
a mighty new Empire in the 


aking, the Zone of Plenty, the 
a Storied Northwest. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 


Write Room 111, Seattle Chamber of Com- 

merce, Seattle, Washington, for FREE 

booklet describing Seattle and “The 
Charmed Land.” 


Behind the Scenes in Diplomatic Peking 
(Continued from page 25) 


from China for the rescinding of 
existing foreign rights. 

The powers year after year have 
responded to China’s demands with 
the excuse that China has no gov- 
ernment with which to deal. But in 
this focal point of Peking, a psychic 
force has gathered, greater, more 
compelling than mere government— 
a psychic force voicing the will of 
five hundred million people. 

The voice is growing stronger, 
more compelling. Things are 
changing, attitudes are changing. 
Propaganda against China is failing 
for lack of proof. Chino-Bolshe- 
vism is a myth—always has been. 
China has never existed under the 
tyranny from which Bolshevists are 
forged. A Chinaman may grow 
temporarily wild, look like a Bolshe- 
vist, talk like a Bolshevist, but he 
can’t be a sustained Bolshevist. He 
is not built that way. His is too 
ordered a mind. As well expect a 
kaleidoscope that at every turn re- 
veals the glittering patterns of geo- 
metric designs, to transform itself 
into the wasteful and noisy futility 
of a firecracker. The Chinaman is 
incurably industrious, the Bolshe- 
vist is incurably lazy save for the 
energy expended in the expulsion of 
hot air. 

China needed the flair of Russian 
inspiration. She accepted Russian 
advice and leadership with her usual 
reservations. Russia and Japan are 
China’s congenital allies. Allies are 
not friends. They are the most ami- 
able enemies a nation can secure 
against mutual foes. China knows 
this. Her great satisfaction in the 
recent wholehearted espousal by Ja- 
pan of China’s cause against the Eu- 
ropean powers cannot have blinded 
her to Japan’s own intentions toward 
Manchuria, expressed with charming 
naiveté in the recent utterances of 
Japan’s prime minister, Baron 
Tanaka. 

His Excellency’s spirit overflows 
with fraternal affection toward his 
honorable Elder Brother, whose 
rightful lands should be returned to 
him by all concessionaires. But 
Manchuria, adds Tanaka, is not 
China territory proper. Japan needs 
Manchuria as a roadway to Korea 
and tor other national aims. Then 
Japan releases territorial intention in 
this slyly poetical sentence: “We 
wish to make a little paradise of 
Manchuria.” Japan will do this no 
doubt, and Russia will help herself 
to what she has an eye on in the 
north. But China needs these ac- 
quisitive relatives now, and will need 
them more still if that terrible time 
should arrive for Manchuria to 
serve as the battle ground of a world 
war in the East. Pray God it may 
not! The disruption of China would 


be the outstanding crime of civiliza- 
tion for centuries to come. 

We need China, need her planted 
right there on her own soil, as bal- 
last to this seething cargo of human 
life. Kept on her own soil, she will 
advance wisely from her present old 
civilization to take a place among 
modern nations, but disrupted, driven 
out as the children of Israel were 
scattered, she will consume the chil- 
dren of Israel and the Scotchmen, 
and all the other shrewd traders in 
the universe. 

This is no exaggeration. The yel- 
low peril of which we have talked 
so much will then be upon us. Every 
merchant who has traded for a life- 
time in the East affirms that a 
Chinaman has never yet been 
worsted in a bargain. An old New 
York curio dealer, who had traded 
twenty-five years in China, told me 
almost tearfully that the Chinese 
could not be done in a bargain. The 
ancient Greeks made the same ad- 
mission. In Singapore the Chinese 
are millionaire merchants. In Ma- 
nila, where they have a monopoly 
of the cotton cloth trade and other 
industries, they can undersell all 
foreign merchants, even the Germans. 

They work day and night, taking 
sleep casually when drowsiness de- 
mands, and seem to need no air or 
exercise beyond that furnished by 
their occupations. For the preserva- 
tion of the rest of us, this fecund, 
mercantile superman must be kept 
upon his own terrain. 

Thomas Millard has given China 
twenty-five years in which to put her 
house in order. It will surely take 
all of that, but now since our badly 
damaged diplomacy at Peking is on 
the way to being salvaged, we shall 
be able to extricate our country from 
the Asian entanglement soon. We 
who know China, without bias or 
prejudice of any sort, are particu- 
larly fed-up on the demand for in- 
tervention because China can’t goy- 
ern herself. 

“Can’t govern herself!’ Oh! la, la, 
and is it that we must teach our 
grandmama to knit? And pray, 
would a cub provincial sent by his 
mama to learn deportment in the 
salon of Ninon have proffered to 
instruct that octogenarian courtesan 
in the measures of the minuet? It 
is to laugh! China has been taking 
care of her own affairs for five thou- 
sand years! Where will we be, I 
wonder, at the end of five thou- 
sand years? 

The diplomatist in Tolstoi’s “War 
and Peace” says, after the battle of 
Austerlitz, that the political ques- 
tions must be settled not by gun- 
powder but by those who invented 
gunpowder. China invented gun- 
powder. Let us leave the settling of 
her war to gunpowder’s inventor. 
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Nomads of the Malayan Jungles 


(Continued from page 11) 


of the upas tree, a poison which usu- 
ally retains its power for about two 
months after being drawn from the 
tree. The method of obtaining the 
venom is by tapping, the pinkish sap 
being collected and dried slowly over 
a fire until it is almost black and of 
a sealing-wax consistency. In this 
condition it is stored, being re-softened 
with warm water when required for 
use. The darts, it should be men- 
tioned, are carefully nicked all round 
near the end, in order that the point 
may break off and remain embedded in 
the flesh. 

The effect of upas-poison is to para- 
lyze the nerve-centers, and eventually 
to produce death. In the case of a 
monkey, death generally ensues within 
a couple of minutes. With larger 
animals the time would naturally be 
longer, but it is customary then for 
several Sakai to “fire” together, and 
panther—even tiger—are sometimes 
brought down by this method. 

Hearing that we have never seen a 
blowpipe in use, the headman’s son 
inquires of the Forest Officer whether 
we would care to witness a demon- 
stration. He leads the way, slipping 
like a snake through the undergrowth. 
Suddenly he stops, and the Forest 
Officer draws our attention to a num- 
ber of monkeys playing in the tree- 
tops far overhead. The range looks 
to us to be hopelessly long for so 


primitive a weapon. But we have 
much to learn. 
The hunter inserts a dart in his 


weapon and raises the weighted back- 
end to his lips. He gives a sharp, 
spitting puff that seems to come from 
the lungs rather than from the lips, 
then immediately sets about inserting 


a second dart. 


first shot. 


the paralysis induced by upas-venom is 
not instantaneous. 
ond little shaft flies on its 
errand, the first monkey may be seen 
picking at a spot on its ribs and star- 
ing down at it in a puzzled manner. 


Then abruptly it is seized with convul- 


sions, accompanied by a fit of vomit- 


and SHOPPING DISTRICT 
ing. It clings desperately to a branch 400 ROOMS WITH BATH 
for a few moments; then the numbed $3.00 and up For One Person 
fingers’ relax and the poor little 74.50 end Sp Fox inp Foreane 
wretch drops like a plummet. A sec- . 


ond thud shortly afterwards speaks of 
its companion’s similar fate. 


So now at last you have beheld the 
very heart of that ancient Malaya of 
your dreams—hbeheld it in its 
beauty and in its ruthless savagery. 


Perhaps you are sorry after all that 


you did not content yourself with the 
Malaya whereon the white man has 
set his softening seal. Perhaps you 
are even feeling a little sick, as is 
usual with those who have, for the 
first time, beheld a monkey suffer vio- 
lent death. But at least you have 
found that which you sought so long 
and so far. Many there are who have 
come to Malaya and departed thence 
again, saying rightly that they have 
looked upon the Golden Chersonese 
that is. But even among those whose 
lives are lived in Malaya, few there 
be who may say they have looked 
upon the Golden Chersonese that was, 
and the looking, be it never so roman- 
tic, is not always too agreeable. 


Lore of the Big Game Trails 


(Continued from page 17) 


parched grass on which he was ly- 
ing, but there he was, as plain 


it is obvious that the same thing holds 
true of the hunter. Consequently, the 


For the moment we 
suppose that he has missed with his 
But Sakai seldom miss; 
his haste is to put a dart into a second 
monkey before the first, succumbing 
to the poison, gives the alarm; for 


Even as the sec- 
deadly 


wild 
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my camera and took a picture of him. 
Still he did not move. Now and 
then his eyes would blink solemnly, 
but other than that there was not 
the faintest motion visible. 

An adult animal, of course, would 
never have carried this to such an 
extreme. Such a creature has learned 
that there are times for arrested ac- 
tion, and other times when excessive 
action is not only warranted but is 
highly essential. But few animals in- 
deed fail to take advantage of this 
natural law, with the result that 
many brightly colored creatures are 
undoubtedly unseen by hunters, even 
when they are searching carefully for 
game. 

From the point of view of the 
hunter this bit of information is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, for he can turn 
it to his own uses. If the animal is 
difficult to see when he is motionless, 


can probably get a shot at the ones 


he wants when they wander near, hav- 


ing failed to see him because of his 
immobility. 


Tias 


the wart hogs which, by the way, are 
far more interesting than many people 
believe. They are quick and clever, 
and while they are not dangerous, 
they will fight furiously when they 
are cornered. The proportions of a 
wart hog are remarkably similar to 
those of a rhino, despite the great dif- 
ference in size, and I have often seen 
them when there was nothing about 
to give me an idea of their size or 
their distance, with the result that I 
have sometimes mistaken them for 
rhinos. A little investigation has al- 
ways shown me that what I took to 
be a rhino at five hundred yards was 
a wart hog at a hundred. Once they 
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are in motion the observer is unde- 
ceived, for though they move off with 
their heads and tails up, more or less 
as rhinos move, they trot with a mo- 
tion all their own. They really have 
a lot of style and action, and I al- 
ways lose sight of their ugly, warty 
taces as they trot away with their 
heads up and their tails erect, and 
weir legs going ac a rapid Cup, wiih 
a motiou that always reminds me of 
a rapidiy moving sewing machine. 

It is such sights as these that make 
Africa a place of fascination for me. 
the land was, until civilization 
started pushing its way inland, a ver- 
itable animal paradise. One can find 
more different interesting animals 
there than in any other portion of the 
world. Whether one looks for the 
dignity and enormous power of ele- 
phants or the majesty of the king of 
beasts, whether one interests himself 


_ tite 


in antelopes the size of rabbits or 
larger than our greatest cattle, wheth- 
er one observes the altitudinous gi- 
raffe or the short and stubby bush 
pig, whether one cares to find the 
common zebra or the rare and little 
known okapi, all of them are there. 
No lifetime is big enough to permit 
ont ry, become acquainted with more 
than a fraction of the animals of 
Africa, and never have I spent so 
happy a time as I spent on that first 
trip of mine to that bright and color- 
ful land. For fourteen months I was 
almost constantly in the field, learn- 
ing, every day, some new thing that 
books had failed to tell me. It is no 
wonder that every hunter who has 
visited that land always plans to go 
again. On what it was based I do 
not know, but certainly the old Arab 
proverb is right when it says that “he 
who has drunk of Africa’s fountains, 
will drink from them again.” 
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In the Land of the Condemned 
(Continued from page 38) 


cation of glory taxes the strength 
of physical eyes. And now prison 
doors have opened and men have 
passed out to begin a new day of 
their peine. To them the beauty of 
its birth is counterfeit. What does 
sunrise over the Iles du Salut sug- 
gest of toil and hunger, of disease, 
of mosquitoes and vermin, of 
thwarted broken spirits? Such a 
sunrise mocks their sorrow. For 
convict eyes strip from the Islands 
all the sham loveliness in which 
they masquerade before the early 
risers on board that monthly courier 
which for a moment drops anchor 
off Royale en route from Marti- 
nique to Cayenne. 

“The condemned know the Islands 
in their true character. They know 
them to be rocks decorated with co- 
conut palms, mango and almond 
trees, rocks falsely made up to ap- 
pear enticing. Their prisoners see 


in them no quality of transient 
floating between ethereal heavens 


and magic mirroring waters. For 
the convicted there are no shams. 
Life is naked. The Islands are 
tethered immutably to the fiery core 
of the planet. There is duplicity in 
a sea which reflects the gorgeous 
panorama of the sky, while in its 
depths sharks are provided with 
cruel teeth. ‘A bas la poésie!’ 
Poetry is rot. The climate is an ex- 
ecutioner. The sea a treacherous 
jailer. The sea separates them from 
freedom. Every attempted escape 
from the Islands means so unequal a 
battle with death that Fate seems an 
unsportsmanlike cur. 

“A man might even have in his 
plan the hard-saved price of his 
liberty, and what use would it be to 
him on the Islands? As far as 
freedom is concerned, it would avail 
him precisely nothing, for only by 
his unaided strength can he conquer 
the surging current which divides 
the Islands from the mainland, seven 


miles away. An appalling distance 
to men who must make it with 
flimsy rafts, or not at all. 

“On clear days they may look be- 
yond the ocean rollers to the undu- 
lating shore of the coast, and on 
such days a semaphore on the sum- 
mit of Royale provides the only 
communication with the continent. 
But only when the weather is clear. 
Let the atmosphere be ever so lightly 
hazy, and the Iles du Salut are en- 
tirely cut off from speech with the 
world. 

“Condemned to these Islands, per- 
haps for so much as the whole span 
of life, all but the strongest disinte- 
grate—as the dead disintegrate. 
Slowly they lose the one thing upon 
which the convict feeds. They lose 
the drug by which the convict lives 
—his dream of possible escape. 
Without that hope, they move in a 
nightmare. 

“And in this despair of the Islands 
men come sometimes to forget liber- 
ty itself. It is the final triumph of 
prison to make of a man an outcast 
even among outcasts. There is then 
nothing left but to satisfy at any 
cost the stubbornly persisting ani- 
mal] passions. 

“So in the red-gold dawn desper- 
ate men file from the prisons of the 
Iles du Salut. ‘Reality,’ as Rousseng 
has written—‘Reality has them by 
the neck’.” ‘ 

In writing this extraordinary book 
on Devil’s Island, Blair Niles was 
not attempting to draw an indict- 
ment against any one nation. In 
revealing the world of the prisoner 
she has attempted to make the read- 
er understand something of the ef- 
fect of prison upon man, and to 
throw into bold relief one of the 
most difficult problems in our civili- 


zation. She has written a book 
which is at once sensational and 
tragic. It is a book which should 


gain the attention which it deserves. 
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eserve funds 
on your 
motor trips 


EW motorists start out on 

a trip without spare tires, 
or a tool kit for use in emer- 
gencies. And no experienced 
auto traveler fails to safeguard 
this precious touring equip- 
ment from theft or loss in any 
mannetf. 

How much more important 
then, to protect the money that 
must be taken along? Carry- 
ing cash is dangerous and per- 
sonal checks are not readily ac- 
cepted where you areunknown. 

But if your funds are in the 
form of the practical, conve- 
nient and protective sky-blue 


as 


American Express 
Travelers C. heques 


your money is not only accept- 
able—but safe, because if your 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques are lost or stolen 
(uncountersigned or not ex- 
changed for value) you are 
not the loser—your money is 


refunded in full. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75¢ for each $100 


For sale at 16,000 banks and at 
American Express and American 
Railway Express offices through- 
out the United States. Over a mil- 
lion and a half people used Trav- 
elers Cheques last year. It is better 
to play safe and be prepared for 
emergencies on your 

next trip by 


carrying 5 es alletr 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to any 
part of the world by the American 
Express Travel Department 


ALL AMERICAN Express CHEQUES ARE BLUE 
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Delightfully cool 1 ip or 
2 days from New York 
Ideal playgrounds 
Sailings twice weekly ; 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ™“ 


UREAU, INC. 
126 W. 45% STREET, NEW YORK 
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seca | 
The Wonder Hotel My New York 


Hotel Manger 


7th Ave.—50th-51st Sts. 
New York City 


Heart of Times Square District 


2000 Rooms 


$2.50 
For: two.) 22215 WE 3.50 


Reet" tha Thomer 3.00 - 4.00 
5.00 - 6.00 


Fortwo. . . 


No Higher Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


Rooms with running water 


Seo oA: PEA EASA EAA OEE Ed PEAT BA DEMHEADEAIC 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 
Tours Include All Expenses 


Alaska-California 


Canadian Rockies—National Pks. 
TourG .. July 14... 37 days . $685.00 
Other frequent departures ... $510.up 
Independent Tours ...... . $315.up 
~ 
Thousand Islands & Vicinity . . 
Great Eakes = $2.72 01 0 daysis.s 
Nova Scotia, Land & Steamer . 


$ 80.up 
$ 77.50 
$135.00 
« « $120.00 

- « $140.00 
Bermuda ....... 8days..$ 99.00 


Halifax, St. Johns . . 12 days 
Havana ........ 10 days 


Jamaica 12 days$110.15 days . . $200.00 
Porto Rico 11 days . . $160.00 
Quebec, Saguenay Cruise 12 days $140.00 


Auto Tours 
White Mountains ... 6 days . . . $87.50 
Canadian Tour ... Montreal . . Quebec 
White Mountains, Berkshires 9 days $125 
The above and hundreds of others, with 
prices, shown in our descriptive booklet, 
“Travel Tips.” Sent free. 


Simmons Gours 


Marbridge Bldg. Opposite Macy’s 
1328 Broadway New York City 


Foreign Work! 


Like to Travel—Does Romantic, 
Wealthy South America call 
you? Unusual opportunities 
for young men. American em- 
ployers. Fare and expenses 
furnished. 

BIG PAY. Write for Free List. 


South American Service Bureau 
14600 Alma Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


Your Vacation 700 miles 
out in the Atlantic 


TEL. BRYANT 2694 


i Hotel ( 
Martha Washington 


The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 


29E. 29th St. 30E. 30th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Room with Running Water 


(for one) $2.00-2.50-3.00 

(for two) - 3.50-4.00 
Room with Private Bath 

(for one) 3.00-3.50-4.00 


(fortwo) . . 4.50-5.00-6.00 


No Higher Rates 
Special Weekly Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


To Kal 


By the New Luxurious 
Sister Ships 


CONTE GRANDE 
June W—Aug. 4-Sept. 8 


CONTE BIANCAMANO 
July 2i—Aug. 25—sept. 29 


OTH these liners are the 

last word in ocean-going 

magnificence and offer 
the utmost in refinements to 
satisfy the discriminating 
tastes of that exclusive cli- 
entele which has learned to 
aecept Lloyd Sabaudo serv- 
ice as the highest standard 
of Trans-Atlantic travel com- 
ort. 


LLOYD SABAUDO LINE 


3 State Street, New York 


| 


— 


Baggage Protection 


May Save You Disappointment as 
Well as Serious Monetary Loss. 
! BE SURE TO INSURE ! 
Includes Jewelry and All Personal 
ffects 
Special Policy for Members of the 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Risk covered by 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
of London, England 
LEWIS C. SMITH 
General Agent 

24 Stone St. - 
21 Cockspur St. 
LONDON 


New York, N. Y. 
22 Pl. de la Madeleine 
PARIS 
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The Glamour of Java 


UBERT S. BANNER, who is a 

contributor to TRAVEL, has 
recently written a fascinating study 
of the civilization and people of 
Java—Romantic Java as It Was and 
Is (Lippincott). Ordinarily travel 
books which set out to describe 
thoroughly the many aspects of a 
country’s civilization are dull, en- 
cyclopedic productions which are 
valuable only to the special student. 
Mr. Banner, while being compre- 
hensive and accurate, has deftly 
avoided this type of dullness. In 
describing the diversified peoples, 
their departed glories and strange 
customs, their decorative and dra- 
matic arts and the richness and 
beauty of the country in which they 
live, he has managed to capture the 
spirit of the country and evoke its 
glamour. 

The civilization of Java is rich in 
beauty and in exotic customs, and 
though for many years European 
commercial interests have been 
active there its old charm has not 
yet been entirely obliterated. Cele- 
brations and ceremonies with all 
their colorful pomp and pageantry 
may still be seen. In no other part 
of the East are the costumes more 
beautiful. The s’rimpi dances are 
still performed, in which such 
marvelous effects are secured by 
graceful movements of the arms, 
the fingers and the head. Even the 
traditional drama may still be seen. 
All these things along with the 
country’s history, traditions, art and 
natural beauty are graphically de- 
scribed by Mr. Banner. The volume 
is both valuable as a contribution 
to our knowledge of the Orient and 
as an absorbing travel book. 


The Land of Twilight 


HOF two years D. Jenness lived 
with the primitive Eskimos of the 
North Alaskan coast and of Cor- 
onation Gulf and during that time 
he came to know them intimately 
and to understand their lives 
thoroughly. It is extraordinary what 
charming and happy people these 
Eskimos are despite the fact that 
they live under such difficult condi- 
tions. Frequently when food is 
scarce, they are faced with starva- 
tion, but when food is plentiful they 
laugh and are indifferent to the 
sorrows of the past and to those 
which may come in the future. With 
amazing ingenuity they have learned 
to deal with their environment. Un- 
fortunately this unusual civilization 
is probably doomed to destruction. 
The fingers of civilization are reach- 
ing into the white north and corrupt- 
ing the simple old customs and man- 
ners of living. 

D. Jenness has done a particularly 
useful thing in describing so vividly 
the life of these Eskimos in his new 
book, People of the Twilight (Mac- 
millan). 
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of a unique civilization which th 
twentieth century will not tolerat 
much longer. Mr. Jenness write 
graphically and with quiet humo 
and warm humanity. In finishing hi 
book one has the sensation of havin 
lived in another world, a world no} 
burdened by the bitter dissatisfaction 
of our society and a world which 
for all its suffering, seems in many 
ways much nobler than the world 
we know. 


Touring Soviet Russia 


ye indefatigable E. M. Newmar 
who seems to go practicall 
everywhere, either to lecture or to ob 
serve, has written a book on the new 
Russia of the Soviet. Seemg Russta 
(Funk & Wagnalls) is the account 
of Mr. Newman’s ten thousand mile 
journey through all parts of the land 
of the Soviet. He describes Moss 
cow, Leningrad, the Caucasus, 
Crimea and the region that border: 
the long stretch of the River Volga, 
Mr. Newman did not go to Russia 
to solve any problems or to com- 
mend or condemn what the Soviet 
Government has done. He set out 
frankly to study and observe the 
human side of life under Soviet rule, 
and to contrast the Russia of today 
with the Russia with which he was 
familiar in the czarist times. His 
book is comprehensive and it is 
lavishly illustrated with new and un 
usual photographs. At the moment 
it is probably the most useful volume 
which the tourists now planning to 
visit Russia will be able to secure. 


Dog Punching in the Yukon © 


Woe winter sports hold 
the interest of men and women 
Arthur Treadwell Walden is a dis- 
tinguished figure. Mr. Walden’s ad- 
ventures as a dog driver began years 
ago when skilful work on the trail 
was not a matter of sport but o 
life and death. 

In a Dog Puncher of the Yukon 
(Houghton, Mifflin) Mr. Walden has 
written an account of his adventures 
in Alaska during the adventurous 
days of the nineties. Two years be- 
fore the big gold rush in the Klon- 
dike Mr. Walden went into the Yukon” 
region working as a dog team 
freighter from the Chilkoot Pass to 
the Yukon, to Circle City and Daw- 
son, and later to all the boom towns 
that the gold strike brought into 
sudden existence. When the great 
rush was on he saw thousands of 
greenhorns pour into the inhospitable | 
Alaskan hinterlands. He observed 
all the frenzy of the gold seekers, | 
their hardships, their tragedies, all 
the grim and humorous incidents of 
their - lives. In his volume of 
memoirs he describes these things — 
with shrewdness, insight and humor. | 


